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LEE   BRADLEY 
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Take  my  case  for  instance: 
Here  I  was,  free,  white,  and 
twenty-one,  doing  a  hitch  in  the 
Army.  The  main  reason  for  being 
hepped  up  over  this  Army  deal 
was  that  I  wanted  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world  and  not  be 
tied  down  to  one  section  of  the 
country.  You'd  think  a  fellow  who 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  was 
doing  okay  would  have  sense 
enough  to  watch  his  step. 

The  place  I  refused  to  be  tied 
down  to  was  my  home  in  eastern 


Kansas,  not  far  from  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Pop  is  a  suitcase 
farmer.  We  live  in  the  town  of 
Laughing  Waters  because  he  and 
Mom  want  to  be  near  their  church 
and  lodges.  But  that  doesn't  keep 
Pop  away  from  his  three  farms. 
He  goes  back  and  forth  every  day 
keeping  tabs  on  things. 

It's  funny  the  interest  he  takes 
in  deciding  whether  the  hay  gets 
cut  or  plowed  under;  the  way  he 
watches  the  leaf  on  the  hedge 
until  it's  a  big  as  a  squirrel's  ear 
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before  the  corn  is  planted.  And  I 
guess  it  would  be  the  end  of 
everything  if  the  wheat  got  in  be- 
fore the  county  agent  set  the 
Hessian  fly  date. 

Me,  I'm  the  only  kid  in  the  fam- 
ily and  I've  always  known  that 
Pop  had  one  big  idea;  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  farmer,  too.  I'd  had 
two  years  in  cow-college  at  Man- 
hattan and  knew  one  of  the  farms 
was  mine  when  I  wanted  it.  The 
trouble  was,  I'd  decided  I  didn't 
want  any  part  of  farming. 

I  can  remember  well  one  eve- 
ning almost  three  years  ago  to- 
wards the  last  of  September.  Pop 
and  I  were  sitting  out  on  the 
front  porch.  He  was  smoking  his 
pipe  and  looking  off  toward  the 
west,  where  the  sun  was  just  go- 
ing out  of  sight.  The  scene  was 
peaceful  and  quiet,  which  is  cer- 
tainly what  I  wasn't.  I  was  think- 
ing how  I  wasn't  going  back  to 
college  and  wondering  how  I 
could  tell  Pop.  Finally  I  took  a 
gulp  of  air  and  said,  "Pop,  I'm  not 
going  back  to  school,  this  fall. 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  farmer." 
Right  out  of  the  clear  sky,  I  said 
it. 

Pop  didn't  blink  an  eye — just 
went  on  puffing  for  a  minute. 
Then,  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  looked  over  at  me. 

"That's  all  right,  Son,"  he  said 
as  if  he'd  known  it  all  along. 
"You  don't  have  to  be  one.  Every 
man's  got  a  right  to  work  at  the 
thing  he  wants." 

That's  the  way  Pop  is  but  I 
could  see  I'd  hurt  him  pretty 
badly,  his  face  looked  suddenly 
old   and  tired. 

"I  guess  I've  always  hated 
farming — out  in  the  hot  sun  all 
day  and  too  tired  at  night  to  go 
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any  place  but  to  bed.  I  want  to 
get  around  and  see  something," 
I  explained,  feeling  as  low  as  a 
worm. 

And  that's  how  I  came  to  en- 
list in  the  Army  and  to  meet 
Skeeter. 

Well,  I  was  doing  this  hitch 
and  wound  up  after  more  than 
a  year  at  Indiantown  Gap  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  too  far  from 
New  York  City.  I  still  had  some 
leave  coming,  besides  being  lucky 
enough  to  get  some  birthday 
money  from  the  folks.  So,  I  de- 
cided, now  was  my  chance  to  see 
the  big  city. 

The  night  before  my  leave 
started  I  was  sitting  around  with 
some  of  the  fellows  and  that's 
where  I  made  my  first  mistake. 
I  was  feeling  pretty  cocky  about 
this  leave  and  the  dough  in  my 
pocket,  so  I  said,  "Any  of  you 
fellows  know  some  good  tele- 
phone numbers?" 

A  guy  named  Jack  Dickinson 
spoke  up:  "I  know  a  tomato  who 
lives  down  in  the  Village.  She 
hasn't  much  on  the  ball  when  it 
comes  to  looks,  but,  boy,  is  she 
ever  an  interesting  gal!"  He  rolled 
up  his  eyes  and  whistled.  That 
sounded  good  to  me,  so  I  wrote 
"Clarissa  Morrison"  and  her  ad- 
dress in  my  notebook.  Maybe 
I'd  look  her  up  and  maybe  I 
wouldn't. 

I  landed  in  New  York  on  Fri- 
day. I  took  in  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, Rockefeller  Center,  and  the 
Empire  State  Building.  At  night 
I  went  to  the  only  show  I  could 
get  a  ticket  for;  it  wasn't  much 
good. 

By  Saturday  noon  I  was  drift- 
ing around  Times  Square  feeling 
plain  lonely.  It  was  the  first  time 


in  my  life  I  hadn't  anyone  to  talk 
to.  People  were  hurrying  so  fast 
it  got  on  my  nerves.  I  had  to  talk 
to  someone,  so  I  thought  of 
"Clarissa  Morrison."  I  didn't 
bother  to  look  her  up  in  the  phone 
book;  for,  if  she  was  a  dud,  I 
could  tell  better  by  taking  a 
gander  at  her. 

I  connected  with  the  right  sub- 
way, came  up,  and  walked  over 
to  Washington  Arch  where  a  cop 
showed  me  my  street.  The  build- 
ing wasn't  any  different  from  the 
others  in  the  block;  they  all 
needed  paint.  I  went  inside,  up  to 
the  third  floor,  and  on  to  a  rear 
door.  I  got  out  my  notebook,  made 
sure  I  had  the  right  number,  and 
knocked. 

Right  away  the  door  opened 
and  a  girl  stood  there.  I  was 
nearly  knocked  off  my  pins — she 
was  a  honey  and  not  what  I'd  ex- 
pected at  all.  Jack  Dickinson  was 
nuts.  If  this  kid  is  fascinating,  too, 
I  thought,  I'll  not  be  able  to  hold 
the  horses. 

uYes?"  she  said.  Her  voice  was 
warm  and  soft. 

"Hello,"  I  said.  "I'm  Thomas 
Barnha  m — Barney  to  my 
friends  .  .  ." 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  in  a 
comical  way  and  she  whispered, 
"Oh  no,  not  Thomas  Barnham!" 
Then,  her  face  and  voice  went 
back  to  normal.  "All  right,  I'll 
bite — who's    Thomas    Barnham?" 

It  made  me  laugh  the  way  she 
did  it.  Jack  was  right,  she  was  an 
interesting    gal. 

"You  don't  know  me,  Miss  Mor- 
rison," I  said,  grinning.  "Jack 
Dickinson  gave  me  your  address 
and  said  to  look  you  up." 

"Oh,"  she  said  smiling  back. 
"Jack  Dickinson  .  .  ." 


She  was  only  a  little  squirt,  not 
quite  to  my  shoulder.  Her  hair 
was  black  as  coal  and  stuck  out 
around  her  face  like  the  wind  was 
blowing.  She  had  a  nose  as  big 
as  a  button,  turned  up  on  the 
end.  But  it  was  her  eyes  that  got 
me;  they  were  the  color  of  violets, 
with  black  lashes  for  a  frame. 

She  got  kinda  flustered  when 
she  saw  me  looking  at  her  getup. 
She  was  wearing  white  shorts  and 
flat  white  slippers  with  her  toes 
sticking  through  the  straps.  Over 
one  arm  was  slung  a  gray  blanket 
and  in  her  hand  was  a  pair  of 
sun  glasses  and  a  bottle  of  suntan 
lotion. 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  the  roof," 
she  said. 

"Well,  what  are  we  waiting 
for?"  I  said.  And  I  followed  her 
down  the  hall,  up  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  and  onto  the  roof. 

No  one  else  was  up  there.  1 
helped  her  spread  out  the  blanket. 
Then  I  went  over  and  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  chimney  and  watched 
her. 

After  a  while,  I  said,  "Clarissa's 
an  awful  big  name  for  a  little 
girl.  What  do  your  friends  call 
you?" 

She  looked  up  quickly.  "Oh, 
you  could  call  me  Peggy,  I  guess." 
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"Got  any  more  ideas?" 


"If  it's  got  to  be  a  made-up 
one,"  I  said,  "I'll  make  up  my 
own.  How  about  Skeeter?" 

She  giggled.  It  was  a  silly 
name  but  I  liked  it.  She  stretched 
out  flat  on  her  stomach  after  that 
and  rested  her  head  sideways  on 
her  arms. 

"Lived  here  all  your  life, 
Skeeter?"  I  asked. 

"I  should  say  not!  I'm  from  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri!" 

"Hey!"  I  shouted,  as  if  I'd  just 
hit  the  jackpot.  "Why,  I'm  from 
across  the  river  in  Laughing 
Waters." 

"Imagine  that!"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  pleased.  "Why,  Barney, 
we're  neighbors."  The  way  she 
said  "Barney"  and  "neighbors" 
made  me  feel  good,  as  if  we  be- 
longed together. 

When  she  decided  she'd  had 
enough  sun  we  went  downstairs. 
When  we  got  to  her  door,  she 
said,  "Come  in,  Barney,  and  I'll 
fix  supper." 

"Maybe  you'd  like  to  go  to  a 
restaurant,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  I've  got  plenty,"  she  said 
folding  the  blanket  and  putting 
it  on  the  end  of  a  studio  couch. 
Then  she  excused  herself  and  dis- 
appeared behind  one  of  the  doors 
along  one  wall. 

I  looked  around  me.  There 
wasn't  much  furniture,  just  a  rug, 
a  table,  the  studio  couch,  and  a 
couple  of  chairs.  But  I  could  see 
she'd  tried  to  fix  it  up  with  some 
cushions  and  pictures  and  a  flower 
box  on  the  window  sill.  I  was 
looking  down  at  the  box  when 
she  returned.  She  had  on  a  dress 
with  a  gold  belt  and  slippers 
without  much  heel  and  she  was 
tying  a  frilly  apron  around  her. 
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"That's  my  garden,"  she  said 
proudly. 

"Hah!"  I  laughed,  "Some  gar- 
den!" There  was  a  bunch  of 
chives,  two  bent  pepper  plants, 
and  some  parsley. 

"What's  the  matter  with  it,"  she 
pouted,  as  if  I'd  insulted  a  rela- 
tive. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  it 
doesn't  get  enough  sun;  and  in 
the  second,  the  soil's  no  good." 
I  picked  up  some  and  crumbled 
it  between  my  fingers. 

"Listen  to  the  farmer  talking," 
she  jeered. 

"Cut  it  out,"  I  growled.  "I'm 
no  farmer,  you  understand.  And 
I'm  never  going  to  be  a  farmer 
and  no  one  can  call  me  one  and 
get  away  with  it." 

"Oh,  all  right,  calm  down,"  she 
laughed,  going  through  another 
door  behind  which  I  could  see  a 
small  kitchen. 

I  sat  down  on  the  couch  and 
watched  her  go  back  and  forth 
and  pretty  soon  I  could  smell  the 
cooking.  Boy,  did  it  ever  smell 
good  after  the  chow  I'd  been  eat- 
ing. As  she  put  supper  on  the 
table  near  me,  she  kept  hum- 
ming "Farmer's  in  the  Dell,"  but 
I  never  let  on  I  heard.  She  wasn't 
going  to  get  a  rise  out  of  me. 

Afterwards,  I  dried  the  dishes. 
It  was  tight  squeezing  for  both 
of  us  in  that  kitchen,  especially 
with  me  weighing  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  but  we  made  it.  I 
hung  around  until  eleven  o'clock. 
When  I  tried  to  kiss  her  goodnight 
she  shoved  me.  "Shame  on  you. 
We  hardly  know  each  other." 

Then,  suddenly,  it  was  Tuesday 
night — my  last  night  in  New  York. 
Skeeter  cooked  dinner  for  me 
again.  It  was  a  superduper  with 


thick  steak,  French  fries,  and 
salad  with  garlic  salt.  Then  she 
trotted  out  apple  pie  that  melted 
in  my  mouth.  It  was  made  thick, 
the  way  Mom  makes  'em,  with 
cream  over  it. 

After  we  did  the  dishes  we 
went  up  to  Central  Park.  We 
caught  a  bus  and  looked  at  the 
tall  buildings  with  their  lights.  It 
made  me  feel  small  and  insig- 
nificant, the  way  an  ant  must  feel 
walking  through  the  corn  back 
home.  In  the  Park,  we  sat  down 
on  a  bench  and  watched  the  light 
from  Central  Park  West  wink 
through  the  leaves.  I  didn't  notice 
the  scenery  much.  I  was  too  busy 
wondering  if  Skeeter  was  going 
to  kiss  me  goodbye.  My  mind 
was  made  up;  she  wasn't  going 
to  get  away  with  shoving  me 
around  or  that  business  about  not 
knowing  each  other.  Why,  I  knew 
her  better  than  I'd  ever  known  any 
girl  in  my  life. 

I  sat  with  my  arm  along  the 
back  of  the  bench.  We  didn't 
talk  much — just  sat.  After  a  while, 
I  let  my  arm  slide  down  around 
her  shoulders  and  pulled  her  over 


against  me.  She  didn't  object  so 
I  put  my  other  hand  under  her 
chin  and  turned  her  face  up  to 
me.  Then  in  the  shadows,  I  saw 
the  tears  shining  in  her  eyes. 

"All  right,  Skeeter,"  I  said,  tak- 
ing my  arms  away.  "If  that's  the 
way  you  feel — okay."  But  I  went 
hollow  and  sick  inside. 

"It  isn't  that,  Barney,"  she  said, 
sort  of  choked.  "I've  a  confession." 

Unh-unh,  I  thought,  here  it 
comes. 

"I'm  a  fake;  I'm  not  the  girl  you 
were  looking  for.  I'm  not  Cla- 
rissa." 

I  sat  back  and  stared  at  her. 
"Well,  who  the  heck  are  you?" 

"I'm  Margaret  Cotter,"  she  said 
sadly  as  if  that  was  a  disgrace. 
"Peggy's  my  nickname,  like  I 
said.  The  rest  is  true,  too:  my 
home's  on  a  farm  near  St.  Joseph. 
I  guess  your  friend  Clarissa  must 
have  had  my  apartment  at  some 
time.  I've  only  lived  there  a  couple 
of  months.  And  I  don't  know  any 
Jack  Dickinson." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so?" 

"I  should  have,  but  you  looked 
so    big    and    handsome    in    your 


uniform,  and  I  was  terribly  home- 
sick. Living  in  New  York  wasn't 
the  wonderful  thing  I'd  thought 
it  would  be.  Houses  are  jammed 
together  so  you  can't  breathe.  I 
go  home  at  night  to  what  amounts 
to  one  room  with  no  one  to  talk 
to.  Nothing  to  look  at  but  brick 
walls  and  chimneys.  Why,  I'm  so 
crowded  in  I  scarcely  ever  see 
the  sky." 

I  kept  staring  at  her.  She  was 
saying  the  very  things  I  was 
thinking.  And  I  began  to  feel 
homesick,  myself.  I  could  almost 
smell  the  honeysuckle  along  our 
front  hedge  in  Kansas,  and  see 
the  way  the  fireflies  glowed  over 
the  lawn  at  night,  even  hear  the 
locusts.  I  thought  of  my  own 
room,  so  big  and  comfortable,  and 
of  Mom  and  Pop.  A  lump  as 
big  as  a  fist  came  up  in  my  throat 
and  choked  me. 

"I  could  tell  right  away  you 
didn't  know  Clarissa,"  Skeeter 
went  on.  "And  I  was  afraid  if  I 
told  you  the  truth,  you  would  go 
away  and  keep  hunting  her — and 
I  wanted  you  to  stay.  I  intended 
to  tell  you  each  night,  but  I 
couldn't."  Her  voice  stopped  with 
a  sob. 

I  put  my  head  back  and 
laughed.  "I  guess  the  joke's  on 
me,  but  I  like  it.  You  silly  little 
screwball,  what  do  I  care  if  you 
aren't  this  Morrison  dame.  You 
suit  me;  you  suit  me  fine."  And 
I  bent  over  and  kissed  her.  She 
didn't  push  me  away  this  time. 
She  stopped  acting  scared  and 
kissed  me  right  back.  Those  kisses 
were  just  the  way  I'd  dreamed 
them,  only  more  so. 

Well,  I  got  out  of  the  Army 
early  this  year.  And  I  went  home 
to  Laughing  Waters — to  Mom  and 
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Pop.  A  day  or  so  after  I  got  there 
Pop  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
living  room.  He  smoked  a  while 
then  looked  over  at  me.  This 
time  I  was  feeling  as  peaceful  as 
the  countryside. 

"Well,  Son,  what's  on  the 
agenda,  now?  If  you  aren't  in- 
terested in  farming,  you  won't 
want  to  go  back  to  Agricultural 
College." 

"Nope,"  I  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
go  back  to  school,  but  who  says 
I'm  not  interested  in  farming?" 
I  grinned  at  him. 

You  should  have  seen  the  look 
that  came  over  his  face.  For  a 
minute  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
cry. 

"That  so?"  he  said,  taking  out 
his  handkerchief  and  blowing  his 
nose.  That's  Pop  all  over — no 
questions. 

As  it  worked  out,  he  gave  me 
the  farm  nearest  St.  Joe.  It  wasn't 
the  biggest  by  a  long  shot,  but 
it  had  a  nice  house  and  buildings 
on  it.  After  the  tenant  farmer 
moved  out  I  got  busy  and  painted 
the  house,  inside  and  out.  I've 
fixed  up  the  place  pretty  good, 
except  the  furnishings.  That's 
Peggy's  department.  And  I've  got 
the  hay  in  and  quite  a  crop  of 
corn,  head  high,  besides  the 
apples. 

Peggy's  back  at  her  home  near 
St.  Joe,  and  next  month  we're 
getting  married.  And  I'm  all 
steamed  up  about  it.  Can't  under- 
stand why  I  thought  I  wouldn't 
want  to  settle  down  and  farm. 
I  may  be  white  and  twenty-one 
plus,  but  I'm  sure  as  heck  not  go- 
ing to  be  free  much  longer.  And 
that  suits  me  fine. 

See  what  I  mean  about  girls? 


A  land  of  strange  beauty, 

a  people  of  strange  customs" 


Elizabeth  Sadler 


THE  JAPANESE  do  everything 
backward!"  I  hear  this  fre- 
quently from  the  Americans.  And 
indeed  it  often  seems  justified — 
from  the  American  viewpoint. 

Of  course,  for  everything  that 
the  Japanese  do  that  seems  back- 
ward to  us,  our  reverse  custom 
seems  backward  to  them. 


This  and  that 

We  wear  black  for  mourning; 
the  Japanese  wear  white. 

We  dry  with  a  dry  towel;  the 
Japanese  dry  with  one  wrung  out 
of  hot  water.  (Incidentally,  their 
way  works  pretty  well.) 

The  Japanese  read  up  and 
down  instead  of  across,  and  the 


Elizabeth  Sadler,  now  in  Germany  for  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  State,  here  recalls  a  year  in  Japan  with  the  Occupation. 
As  a  teacher  in  the  American  School  at  Sendai,  she  helped 
young    Americans    to    appreciate    unfamiliar    customs. 


columns  go  from  right  to  left.  It 
seems  queer  to  find  books  and 
magazines  displayed  "wrong"  side 
up,  with  the  "backs"  decorated, 
and  to  scan  them  by  flipping  the 
pages  from  west  to  east. 

I  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
open  a  door  that  swings  from  the 
"wrong"  side,  and  whose  door- 
knob turns  the  "wrong"  way.  Be- 
sides that,  the  knob  is  so  close  to 
the  doorjamb  that  I  usually 
emerge  with  at  least  a  scratched 
finger.  Surprise  and  danger  at 
every  turn! 

Faucets  in  lavatory  and  shower 
turn  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
what  I  am  accustomed  to  and  this 
complicates  early-morning  activi- 
ties. I  am  often  surprised  that  I 
manage  to  get  my  dress  on  right 
side  out. 

The  curtains  in  my  room  are 
wrong  side  out  and  upside  down. 
The  turned-up  side  of  the  hem  is 
toward  the  room,  and  the  double 
hem,  intended  for  the  ruffle  at  the 
top,  hangs  at  the  bottom.  I  don't 
know  why  this  way  seemed  right 
to  the  Japanese  who  furnished 
this  billet,  but  that  is  the  way  all 
the  curtains  hang. 

Candlesticks  furnish  an  inter- 
esting example  of  Japanese  re- 
versal of  our  custom.  We  make  a 
hole  in  the  candlestick  and  fit 
the  candle  into  the  cavity.  Not  so 
our  Nipponese  brothers.  They  put 
a  spike  on  the  candlestick,  leave 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  candle, 
and  fit  the  holder  into  the  candle. 
But  "it  gives  a  lovely  light"! 

The  Japanese  cannot  under- 
stand our  cluttering  our  walls 
with  pictures  and  our  rooms  with 
bric-a-brac.  They  think  it  terrible 
that  we  wear  our  dirty  shoes  onto 
our  finest  floors  and  carpets. 
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Looking  at  Japanese  tea  sets 
recently,  I  have  discovered  that 
the  real  Japanese  ones — not  those 
manufactured  for  sale  to  foreign- 
ers— contain  5  or  10  cups  to  a  set, 
not  6  or  12  as  our  sets  do.  Some 
tea  sets  and  sets  of  sake  cups  con- 
tain 7,  as  7  is  considered  a  lucky 
number. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  mo- 
tion someone  to  come  to  you? 
Don't  you  move  your  hand  out 
and  up  and  toward  you,  palm  in- 
ward? Try  it.  When  a  Japanese 
wishes  to  summon  someone,  he 
makes  a  motion  that  to  us  looks 
like  waving  him  away.  The  move- 
ment is  upward,  outward,  and 
downward,  with  palm  out.  It  says 
to  a  Westerner  "Get  out!"  or  "Oh, 
go  on!"  But  it  brings  a  Japanese 
to  you! 

"Yes"  and  "no" 

The  Japanese  have  an  under- 
standing for  "yes"  and  "no"  which 
is  somewhat  different  from  ours. 
The  Japanese  word  hai  means 
"What  you  have  said  in  your  ques- 
tion is  right."  I  know  this,  but  I 
often  forget  it  in  practice. 

Catching  the  train  in  Yokohama 
one  night,  headed  for  Sendai,  I 
wished  to  corroborate  my  mem- 
ory about  the  overnight  dining 
service.  So  I  said  to  the  Japanese 
porter,  "There's  no  diner  on  this 
train?" 

"Ha/,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  so  there  is  a  diner!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"lie — no,"  was  his  rejoinder. 
The  first  time  he  had  meant  "Yes, 
there  is  no  diner." 

Addresses 

The  Japanese  girl  who  served 
as  my  guide  in  Kyoto  wrote  down 


her  address  for  me.  Smiling,  she 
asked,  "Shall  I  write  it  American 
or  Japanese  style?"  I  said  Japan- 
ese, and  this  is  what  she  wrote: 

Japan,    Kyoto 
Shijo,   Karasumaru 
Furuya  "Lilly"-san 

Shijo  is  the  community,  and  Kara- 
sumaru the  street.  And  the  name 
line  is  equivalent  to  saying  "Jones 
Mary  Miss."  All  of  which  is  logical 
enough,  it  seems  to  me.  The  letter 
is  directed  first  to  the  right  coun- 
try, then  to  the  right  city.  When  it 
reaches  the  city,  it  is  sent  to  the 
proper  community,  then  to  the 
proper  street,  and,  last,  to  the 
proper  person. 

When  I  asked  Lilly  what  direc- 
tion Kobe  was  from  Kyoto,  she 
answered,  "West-south" — not 
southwest,  as  we  would  say. 

And  where  we  say  "two  or  three 
times,"  the  Japanese  sometimes 
say  "three  or  two  times." 

Driving 

The  Japanese  enter  their  buses 
and  streetcars  from  the  left  and 
drive  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

Christmas  Day  I  did  my  first 
left-of-the-road  driving.  One  of 
our  Japanese  friends  got  sick,  and 
I  borrowed  a  jeep  to  take  her 
home.  Rain  slanted  down  in 
sheets;  holiday  crowds  surged 
everywhere.  And  of  course  we 
had  to  drive  right  through  the 
heart  of  town,  poor  suffering 
Yaeko  pointing  the  way. 

Gingerly  I  inched  along,  con- 
centrating on  keeping  to  the  left, 
trying  to  figure  on  which  side  to 
pass  the  lumbering  "honey  carts" 
going  in  the  same  direction,  honk- 
ing the  horn,  dodging  pedestrians 


and  cyclists,  zigzagging  around 
bomb  holes  and  other  hazards. 
My  first  corner,  with  people  and 
vehicles  turning  in  all  directions, 
tied  me  in  mental  knots.  It  was 
like  trying  to  figure  what  time  it 
is  at  home  at  a  certain  hour  here. 
You  think  you  have  it — then  you 
don't. 

Anyway,  the  Japanese  drive  on 
the  left.  And  so  do  I  now! 

Traffic  cops 

Japanese  traffic  cops  are  a  joy 
to  behold.  Slender  and  graceful 
on  raised  platforms,  they  direct 
tangled  traffic  with  the  subtlety 
and  finesse  of  a  master  orchestra 
conductor.  Snow-white  gloves 
sweep  rhythmically,  command 
imperiously — stopping  one  sec- 
tion, encouraging  another,  pre- 
paring a  third  to  enter  on  cue. 
There  is  artistry,  pure  poetry,  in 
every  liquid  motion  of  the  pic- 
turesque    dark-clad     figures,     re- 
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splendent  in  white  gloves,  spats, 
and  hatbands.  They  must  be 
trained  in  ballet  schools. 

The  weather 

Most  places  have  changes  of 
weather,  but  Japan  has  the  most 
changeable  weather  I  have  ever 
seen.  One  day  recently  Kawauchi 
people,  in  a  body,  seemed  to 
decide  summer  was  here.  Every- 
one blossomed  out  in  cottons.  By 
noon  it  was  so  cold  everyone  was 
miserable.  In  the  afternoon  a 
heavy  snow  came  down. 

And  it  rains  and  rains,  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  Brilliant  sun- 
shine in  the  morning  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  clear  day.  In 
an  hour  it  may  be  raining.  And  I 
have  often  seen  rain  and  snow, 
separately  or  together,  slanting 
down  in  long  sparkles  against  the 
bright  sunshine.  "White  rain,"  the 
Japanese  call  it. 

Mists  curling  about  the  sharp- 
edged  mountains,  and  gentle  rain 
falling  from  a  gray  sky,  are  as 
characteristic  of  Japan  as  umbrel- 


las  and  getas  and  cherry  blossoms. 
A  fine  mist  of  rain  in  the  late 
afternoon  gives  the  landscape  the 
most  beautiful  blue  haze  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  fleeting  beauty  of 
the  cherry  blossom  is  grasped 
greedily,  breathlessly,  for  there  is 
always  danger  that  wind  and  rain 
may  come  and  sweep  the  delicate 
petals  to  the  ground.  But  the 
Japanese  co-operate  with  the  in- 
evitable: they  love  the  rain  as 
much  as  the  sunshine  or  the 
cherry  blossoms.  Their  favorite 
wood-block  prints  show  rain  slant- 
ing across  the  face  of  the  picture, 
with  people  scurrying  and  bam- 
boo trees  bending  in  the  wind. 

And  the  winds!  They  whip  up 
suddenly  and  compete  with  the 
best  that  the  plains  of  Montana 
can  offer. 

When  spring  is  here,  the  moun- 
tain peaks  in  the  distance  are  still 
capped  with  snow.  On  a  clear  day 
they  stand  brilliantly  etched 
against  the  blue,  blue  sky.  They 
sit  brooding  in  a  soft  haze  when 
the  misty  rains  fall. 

Umbrellas 

Japanese  umbrellas  ( called 
kasas)  are  much  larger  and  more 
efficient  than  ours,  as  well  as  more 
graceful  in  shape  and  more  at- 
tractive in  color  and  design.  May- 
be it's  just  that  they  fit  the  land- 
scape better. 

The  Japanese  carry  their  um- 
brellas handle  down,  holding 
them  by  a  ring  or  a  loop  at  the 
top.  This  seems  sensible;  for,  hang- 
ing down  that  way,  the  umbrella 
stays  neatly  closed  instead  of 
spreading  'way  out,  as  mine  often 
does. 

The  process  of  opening  a  Jap- 
anese umbrella  is  interesting.  In 


a  smooth  movement  the  handle  is 
grasped  in  one  hand  and  the  ring 
at  the  tip  released  from  the  other. 
Then  a  sharp  flip  snaps  the  um- 
brella open  and  serves  to  fasten  it 
at  the  top,  without  the  necessity 
of  pushing  it  up  by  hand.  Then 
you  go  out  into  the  rain,  amply 
covered  by  a  broad  span  of  taffy- 
colored  oiled  paper  on  a  split- 
bamboo  frame. 

Dining  customs 

Of  course  you  know  that  the 
Japanese  eat  their  food  from  a 
tray  or  low  table  as  they  sit  ( Jap- 
anese style)  on  flat  cushions  on 
the  floor.  Probably  you  also  know 
that  a  noisy  intaking  of  the  breath, 
or  a  noisy  supping  of  any  liquid, 
to  the  Japanese  indicates  pleasure 
in  the  food  and  appreciation  of  its 
taste.  There  are  other  "backward'' 
things  about  a  Japanese  meal.  The 
Japanese  drink  their  wine  (sake) 
heated  whereas  we  chill  ours.  And 
they  eat  their  sweets  before  din- 
ner instead  of  after. 

At  banquets  and  dinners  an 
extra  portion  is  provided  for  each 
guest  to  take  home  with  him,  so 
that  the  folks  at  home  can  enjoy 
the  delicacies  of  the  banquet.  (We 
do  that  with  a  wedding  cake. ) 

Scaffolding 

Scaffolding  is  an  interesting 
part  of  the  Japanese  landscape. 
Many  block  prints  by  the  old 
masters  show  castle  or  hut  but- 
tressed with  scaffolding.  Some- 
thing is  always  being  built  or  re- 
built, repaired  or  cleaned.  And 
every  operation  calls  for  scaffold- 
ing, usually  bamboo,  and  always 
lashed  together  with  ropes.  In 
the  late  fall  our  whole  school  blos- 


somed out  with  an  outer  casing  of 
scaffolding.  Time  to  put  in  storm 
windows.  The  scaffolding  rose 
rapidly,  with  the  Japanese  work- 
men scurrying  over  it  like  mon- 
keys, adding  poles,  lashing  them 
in  place  with  ropes,  then  climb- 
ing the  slender,  swaying  poles  to 
lash  them  to  crosspoles.  From 
their  waists  dangled  bunches  of 
long  straw  ropes  used  for  the  ty- 


ing;. 


Clothes 

Farmers  and  laborers  wear  big 
straw  coolie  hats  and  bulky  rain- 
coats made  of  some  kind  of  grass 
or  rush — just  bunches  tied  to- 
gether, it  seems.  These  straw  rain- 
coats are  said  to  shed  water  well. 
They  certainly  present  an  amus- 
ing sight  in  the  street  or  in  the 
field.  Especially  when  the  work- 
men in  the  field  squat  to  rest. 
Hunched  into  balls,  they  look  like 
so  many  porcupines! 

I  can  understand  the  tabi,  the 
digitated  sock  worn  by  the  Japa- 
nese. It  makes  sense:  the  division 
is  necessary  so  the  thong  of  the 
geta  can  pass  between  the  big  toe 
and  the  next  toe  and  so  secure  the 
footgear.  But  I  cannot  fathom  the 
chicka-tabi,  worn  by  many  work- 
men. It  is  somewhat  like  a  navy- 
blue  tennis  shoe,  with  black  rub- 
ber sole.  But  it  is  a  mitten-shoe, 
with  a  compartment  for  the  big 
toe.  Now  why  is  that?  I  ask  my- 
self. I'll  bet  it  feels  funny. 

It's  a  marvel  the  way  Japanese 
tots  keep  their  getas  on  their  feet. 
They  run,  hop,  skip,  jump  rope, 
climb  trees,  climb  fences,  play 
baseball  and  hopscotch,  ride  bi- 
cycles, always  with  the  getas  pre- 
cariously anchored  by  one  strap 
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between  the  toes.  I  have  seen  the 
getas  danging  over  high  walls, 
even  over  a  bridge  spanning  the 
river,  where  a  slip  would  mean  a 
lost  shoe.  But  I  have  never  seen  a 
geta  fall  off,  or  a  child  stumble  be- 
cause of  one.  On  their  low  wooden 
stilts,  or  high  ones  when  it  rains, 
the  children  are  as  sure-footed  as 
mountain  goats. 

Poetry 

Poetry  to  the  Japanese  is  not  a 
thing  apart  but  a  gossamer  strand 
interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  his 
experience.  Throughout  the  cen- 
turies Japanese  in  all  walks  of  life, 
from  the  Mikado  to  the  peasant, 
have  brushed  off  tiny  bits  of  song 
as  their  hearts  have  stirred  them. 

The  31-syllable  "uta"  is  a  char- 
acteristic Japanese  verse  form.  In 
English  these  utas  sound  strange, 
unfinished,  "like  the  single  petal 
of  a  wild  rose  torn  from  its  deli- 
cate companion  petals,"  as  one 
commentator  says. 

Here  is  a  New  Year  uta  com- 
posed by  the  mother  of  Princess 
Nagako  Kuni  at  the  approach  of 
her  marriage  to  the  Prince  Regent: 

Underneath  the  spreading  arms  of  a 

pine  tree 
In  the  garden  of  the  palace 
A  couple  of  young  cranes 
Raise  a  permanent  chorus  of  joy. 

Here  is  another  from  a  13th- 
century  anthology  called  A  Hun- 
dred Toems  from  a  Hundred 
Poets.  Almost  all  Japanese  know 
these  poems  by  heart.  They  have 
a  card  game  with  the  first  three 
lines  printed  on  one  card,  to  be 
matched  by  the  last  two  lines, 
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which  are  printed  on  another 
card.  This  one  is  by  Minamoto-no 
Shigeyuki: 

Even  though  the  wind 

Rise  and  the  waves  cry  in  pain 

Against  the  rock,  calm 

It  stands:    and   only   the  blind 
Waves,  alas,  crumble  in  vain. 

Stories 

Melancholia  often  afflicts  the 
Japanese.  And  he — like  his.  west- 
ern brothers? — sometimes  revels 
in  his  despondency. 

I  was  amused  by  this  little  tale 
the  other  day.  A  friend  here  in 
Sendai  is  in  charge  of  the  English 
library  for  the  Japanese.  One 
phase  of  the  work  is  a  story  hour 
for  the  Japanese  tots. 

One  day  the  storyteller  used  all 
her  arts  in  presenting  Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer,  Cinderella,  and  Puss- 
in-Boots.  But  she  felt  thwarted; 
the  children  did  not  care  for  them. 
At  the  next  story  hour  the  Japa- 
nese youngsters  chorused,  "Please 
tell  us  a  sad  story!" 

The  spirit  of  the  Japanese  is  as 
elusive  and  intangible  as  the  fall- 
ing cherry  blossoms.  These  ran- 
dom remarks  are  only  a  superfi- 
cial commentary  on  a  land  of 
strange  beauty,  a  people  of  strange 
customs. 

B  u  t — r  e  m  e  m  b  e  r — what  is 
strange  may  often  be  "better"  than 
what  is  familiar.  What  seems 
"backward"  is  not  thereby  wrong: 
our  ways  seem  equally  back- 
ward to  others.  If  your  tour  of 
duty  takes  you  among  the  people 
of  Japan,  may  their  friendship  be 
yours  and  their  manner  of  life  en- 
rich your  own! 


^HERHAPS  one  of  the  most  in- 
/^  teresting  occupations^  writ- 
ing captions  for  cartoons.  To  the 
cartoon  profession  it  is  known  as 
gag  writing. 

Not  only  does  it  garner  checks 
and  swell  the  income  as  a  profita- 
ble hobby,  but  it  is  a  fascinating 
rib-tickling  vocation.  Don't  get 
me  wrong  though.  You  just  don't 
jot  down  any  idea  that  enters  the 
brain  cells  and  mail  it  off  to  a 
cartoonist.  No  sir,  those  pearly 
words  of  humor  aren't  concocted 
that  easily.  It  takes  lots  of  study 
and  the  ability  to  know  a  salable 
joke  when  you  see  one. 

Can  gag  writing  become  a  regu- 
lar full-time  job,  someone  might 
ask?  My  answer  is,  "Yes,"  but  with 
reservations.  Gag  writing,  like  any 
other  profession,  must  be  studied. 
There  are  no  short  cuts  to  fame. 
Time   is   involved   in   discovering 


the  multitude  of  humorous  angles 
before  you  begin  stepping  into 
the  field  as  a  full-time  operator. 

Gagwriters  who  have  climbed 
the  highest  pinnacle  in  this  pro- 
fession are  either  writers  for  the 
movies  or  TV  shows.  A  weekly- 
pay  check  can  run  into  three 
figures.  So  you  see  this  humor 
business  isn't  the  five-and-dime 
affair  it  might  appear  to  be. 

The  first  necessary  requirement 
is  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  good 
joke  orally  or  visually.  If  you 
don't  get  a  laugh  from  the  car- 
toons in  the  leading  weeklies  for- 
get the  whole  business.  Never  try 
forcing  a  square  hole  over  a 
round  peg.  If  you've  found  that 
you  roll  in  convulsions  (almost) 
over  the  work  of  Ted  Key,  Bob 
Barnes,  Harry  Mace,  or  other 
top-notch  cartoonists  you  have  a 
leaning  in  the  proper  direction. 
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Keep   a   file. 


Wait  a  minute  now.  Don't  rush 
out  and  hand  in  your  resignation 
at  the  pickle  factory  yet.  Remem- 
ber you  have  only  an  inclination 
toward  the  subject  at  hand. 
You've  got  to  cultivate  this  inner 
urge.  Flowers  don't  bloom  with- 
out care  and  work. 

Well,  how  do  you  cultivate  it? 
The  answer  is  a  four-letter  word 
often  found  in  crossword  puzzles 
— WORK.  Naturally  I'm  assum- 
ing that  you  can  read  and  write 
the  mother  language  and  have 
character  enough  to  forget  your 
father's  when  he  has  stubbed  his 
toe.  OK,  now  we  are  on  the  right 
track. 

The  first  step  is  to  read  maga- 
zines which  run  good  general 
cartoons.  Read  them  thoroughly 
to  get  your  money's  worth.  After 
this  is  accomplished  cut  out  the 
best  cartoons,  classify,  and  paste 
them  into  scrapbooks.  One  could 
be  labeled  "Kids,"  another  "Ani- 
mals," another  "Sports,"  and  so 
on.  By  studying  the  cartoons  you 
can,  after  a  while,  make 
"switches."  In  the  cartoon  lan- 
guage this  means  the  ability  to 
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devise  different  titles  for  the  same 
cartoon. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  you 
see  a  cartoon  of  two  castaways  on 
a  desert  island.  All  they  can  do 
for  amusement  is  write  checks. 
The  present  caption  reads:  "For 
once  I  can  write  checks  that  won't 
bounce."  Other  captions  could  be, 
"What  will  be  the  use  of  writing 
checks.  Where  can  you  cash 
them?"  or  "Not  me!  You  won't 
catch  me  cashing  any  of  YOUR 
checks.  I'm  not  that  dumb!"  Get 
the  idea? 

When  several  months  have 
rolled  by  you  will  come  to  the 
realization  that  almost  all  cartoon 
jokes  come  under  certain  classi- 
fications : 

1.  The  illustrated  joke  which 
doesn't  need  a  caption  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning. 

2.  A  situation  directly  opposite 
from  the  accepted  proced- 
ure. 

3.  Animals  which  talk  like  peo- 
ple. 

4.  Humorous  incidents  which 
happen  around  the  home. 

5.  "Dumb  Dora"  gags. 
Your  scrapbooks  serve  as  both 

a  crutch  and  an  inspiration  to  jolt 
that  lazy  brain  into  thinking.  Yes, 
and  the  books  will  give  you  an 
excellent  slant  into  what  the  pe- 
riodicals are  buying.  All  in  all, 
they  are  indispensable  to  a  gag- 
writer  who  is  interested  in  fur- 
thering his  career. 

When  you  get  the  swing  of 
creating  gags  you  will  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  new  situa- 
tions. They  will  be  found  all 
around  you — at  home,  in  the  busi- 
ness field,  at  athletic  events,  any 
place  where  people  play  or  work. 

Sometimes  they  drop  in  your  lap 


like  the  one  which  was  drawn 
up  for  me  by  Reamer  Keller.  It 
was  early  spring  and  I  was  study- 
ing my  scrapbooks  for  something 
tied  in  with  fall  sports.  Suddenly 
I  became  interested  in  a  hunting 
dog.  The  dog  was  alert  and  point- 
ing out  game.  I  noticed  how  his 
tail  was  pointing.  Then  I  began 
thinking.  Suppose  something  hap- 
pened to  the  dog  and  he  pointed 
in  the  wrong  direction.  What 
then?  This  would  make  it  a  direct 
opposite  joke  or  I  didn't  know  my 
humor. 

"Hmmm,"  I  muttered  to  my- 
self, "this  might  have  possibili- 
ties." Leaning  back  in  my  chair 
I  tried  to  think  of  a  situation  which 
would  cause  a  dog  to  point  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Suppose  he 
pointed  north,  we'll  say  or — . 
Bang!  Came  the  solution  like  a 
flash.  What  always  points  north? 
Naturally,  a  compass!  I  grinned 
in  satisfaction  as  I  composed  the 
gag  which  read — 

Two  hunters  are  looking  at  dog 
which  is  pointing  with  tail, 
one  says: 

"Don't  mind  him.  Ever  since  he 
swallowed  a  compass  he  al- 
ways points  north." 

It  was  typed  on  a  piece  of  3x5 
paper  and  sent  out.  A  few  weeks 
later  I  received  a  check  for  $15.00. 

Notice  how  simply  the  idea  is 
presented.  No  lengthy  descrip- 
tion, or  excessive  wording;  just 
the  necessary  facts.  That's  how 
you  should  send  yours.  If  you 
don't  have  a  typewriter  be  sure  to 
print  the  gags  legibly  and  neatly. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are 
ready  to  try  the  field  in  search 
of  those  elusive  checks.  You  are 
positive,  after  studying  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  gags,  that  yours  are 


just  as  good,  if  not  better.  What 
then?  How  do  we  go  about  sell- 
ing the  humorous  merchandise? 
Send  them  to  your  favorite  car- 
toonist in  care  of  the  magazine 
in  which  his  work  appears.  Nat- 
urally, once  you  get  his  address 
you  can  dispense  with  this  for- 
mality. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules 
which  the  amateur  gagwriter 
should  abide  by: 

1.  Always  enclose  a  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  if 
you  want  the  gags  returned. 

2.  Send  only  a  dozen  at  a  time. 

3.  Don't  send  the  same  idea  to 
several  cartoonists.  Be 
ethical. 

4.  Keep  a  file.  Know  where  you 
have  sent  your  material. 

5.  Don't  become  impatient  for 
your  money.  Many  editors 
pay  upon  publication, 
thereby  making  the  cartoon- 
ist wait. 

6.  Don't  aim  too  high  with  your 
first  efforts.  If  you  are  suc- 
cessful with  trade  magazines 
try  the  slicks,  but  not  before. 
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>Y-CRACKY,  I  was  downright 
flattered  when  I  got  that 
letter  from  Ted  Baird.  Made  me 
shed  some  of  those  sixty-nine- 
crowding-seventy  years  which  I 
had  been  piling  up.  In  his  letter 
Ted  asked  me  to  head  a  fishing 
party  going  up  into  Canada.  Of 
course,  the  party  was  a  small  one 
— just  Ted,  his  younger  brother 
Ardy,  one  other  fellow  and  me. 
But  the  fact  that  these  young'uns 
recognized  me  as  a  top  fisherman 
and  woodsman  "nonpareil"  caused 
my  blood  pressure  to  go  up  a 
notch  from  sheer  happiness. 

Well,  I  answered  Ted's  letter 
immediately  and  accepted  the 
job.  Td  known  the  Baird  boys  all 
their  lives;  they're  friends  of  my 
grandson  who  is  in  training  right 
now.   I  even  offered  to  take  my 


car  since  it  hadn't  had  much  ex- 
ercise this  past  year  since  Laura 
died.  Too,  I  had  a  sneaky  suspi- 
cion that  maybe  that  was  why  I 
was  asked.  But  no,  the  return 
letter  said  the  other  fellow  had 
a  brand  new  ranch  wagon  and 
we'd  go  in  that.  Kinda  pleased  me 
to  think  it  really  wasn't  my  car 
they  wanted  me  for. 

I  spent  the  next  few  days  going 
over  my  fishing  equipment.  I 
straightened  and  sorted  my  two 
tackle  boxes,  tested  my  line  and 
bought  a  considerable  supply  of 
new,  oiled  and  polished  my  reels, 
and  inspected  and  tested  my  rods. 
I  was  a  busy  man  getting  my 
equipment  in  order. 

The  Bairds  live  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  my  place.  But  I 
got  there  in  plenty  of  time  for 
our  start,  even  though  I  never 
drive  over  forty-five.  That's  just 
one  of  my  policies. 

The  boys  were  piling  things 
into  the  new  ranch  wagon  when 
I  drove  up.  "Piling"  is  almost  the 
right  word.  Loose  reels  rolled 
around  the  back  seat;  paper  sacks 
with  new  plugs  and  lines,  just 
purchased  from  the  sports  store, 
were  thrown  in  on  them;  assem- 
bled fishing  rods  were  stacked  in 
one  corner  with  their  tips  bent 
over  at  the  ceiling.  I  looked  with 
amazement  at  this  unruly  mess  of 
equipage. 

"Ought  to  sort  it  out  and  get 
it  into  shape,"  I  volunteered. 

"Haven't  got  that  much  time, 
Gramps,"  answered  Ted.  "We'll 
sort  and  fix  it  after  we  get  up 
there.  We're  shoving  off  in  thirty 
minutes." 

"Right-o,"  answered  Lewis,  the 
other  fellow  of  the  party,  "maybe 
less  than  thirty." 


We  left  the  Baird  driveway  in 
a  squeal  of  tire  triumph  as  the 
treads  hastened  to  get  a  grip  in 
just  seconds  of  time.  We  cata- 
pulted down  the  highway  at  a 
rate  I  never  expected  to  be  going. 
I  leaned  over  once  to  see  what 
the  speedometer  said  but  just  then 
we  hit  a  humped  pavement.  My 
hat  grazed  the  top  of  the  wagon. 
After  that  I  sat  hunched  near  the 
corner  of  the  seat  and  the  side  of 
the  car. 

All  at  once  Lewis  applied  the 
brakes  and  the  car  came  to  a 
rocking  halt.  "Who'd  you  kill?" 
I  asked  as  I  leaned  forward. 

"No  one,  Gramps,  just  spotted 
a  restaurant.  Let's  go  in  and  eat." 

I  had  forgiven  their  speed 
so  far.  Blamed  young'uns  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  up  there  and 
get  to  fishing.  Men  after  my  own 
heart,  they  were.  Oh  well,  a  cup 
of  coffee  always  helps  on  a  trip. 
I  got  out,  stretched,  and  picked 
up  some  of  the  tackle  which  had 
slid  off  the  back  seat  onto  the 
floor. 

A  cup  of  coffee?  Humph!  Those 
young'uns  ordered  hamburgers 
by  the  dozens  and  drank  a  half 
a  case  of  pop.  In  between,  they 
plied  the  juke  box  with  nickels 
and  kidded  the  young  waitress. 

After  two  cups  of  coffee  I 
wandered  out  to  the  ranch  wagon. 
I  crawled  in  and  decided  to  take 
a  little  nap,  for  we'd  be  driving  all 
night.  Leastways,  that  was  always 
my  policy  on  a  fishing  trip.  Drive 
right  through.  Take  turns  driving 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  party  sleep. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  when 
the  three  young  fellows  came  out 
to  the  car.  They'd  been  in  there 
one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 

I  was  down-right  provoked  at 
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this  long  delay  and  asked,  "Just 
why  do  you  drive  like  blazes  to 
get  some  place  and  then  waste 
all  the  time  you've  gained  in  a 
place  like  that?" 

"Search  me,"  said  Lewis.  "I 
dunno." 

"We  have  to  go  fast  to  have 
time  to  waste."  This  was  phi- 
losophy from  eighteen-year-old 
Ardy. 

We  continued  our  race  down 
the  highway.  I  felt  like  a  guy 
in  a  stock  car  race — like  the  ones 
I'd  seen  at  the  fair  last  summer. 
Only  those  fellows  were  strapped 
in  and  I  bounced  everywhere 
without  benefit  of  protection  or 
support.  We  made  two  other 
time-consuming  stops  that  after- 
noon and  then  pulled  into  a  motel 
at  dusk. 

"Here's  where  we  bunk  for  the 
night,"  they  informed  me. 

"Aren't  we  driving  through?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  siree!  And  be  all  fagged 
out  to  fish?  Where'd  you  get  that 
idea,  Gramps?" 

"We  always  drive  straight 
through,"  I  defended  my  old  fish- 
ing policies.  "We  could  take  turns 
driving  and  be  there  in  the  morn- 

"Oh,  we'll  get  there  tomorrow 
sometime.  And  we'll  be  fresh  and 
raring  to  fish,  Gramps." 

I  grumbled  a  little  more  under 
my  breath  but  trudged  into  the 
motel   behind   the   young'uns. 

After  supper  the  boys  said, 
"Think  we'll  take  a  spin  into  town. 
We  spotted  a  carnival  as  we  came 
in.  You  know — ferris  wheel  and 
crazy  rides  and  such.  Want  to 
go  along,  Gramps?" 

"No,  thanks,"  I  spouted  back. 
This  was  the  dangest  fishing  trip 
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I'd  ever  gone  on  with  all  this 
time  wasted  on  hamburgers, 
pretty  waitresses  and  now  a  car- 
nival. I  crawled  into  my  bed  and 
heard  the  ranch  wagon  leap  out 
of  the  driveway  with  the  crushed 
rock  spitting  against  the  curbing. 

The  young'uns  woke  me  when 
they  came  in.  I  guess  maybe  they 
forgot  I  was  there  the  way  they 
turned  on  the  lights  and  talked. 
I  took  a  look  at  my  watch  and 
saw  that  the  little  hand  was  pretty 
close  to  one. 

When  the  fellers  went  into 
their  bedroom  I  thought  I'd  get 
right  back  to  sleep.  But,  by- 
cracky,  no!  I  couldn't  figure  out 
what  they  were  doing,  but  it 
sounded  like  a  wrestling  match 
on  TV  where  one  guy  picks  up  the 
other  and  slams  him  on  the  floor. 
Only  the  laughter  in  between 
made  me  sure  they  weren't  kill- 
ing each  other.  This  kept  up  until 
the  occupants  on  either  side  of 
our  rooms  began  banging  on  the 
walls  for  quiet. 

Then  the  boys  put  on  a  "quiet" 
battle  with  pillows  and  clothing 
heaved  at  each  other.  I  stood  it 
as  long  as  I  could.  Then  I  yelled, 
"Dad-blast  you  young'uns!  Shut 
up  and  go  to  sleep." 

I  was  up  at  six  the  next  morn- 
ing. Even  that  was  a  disgracefully 
late  start  for  a  fishing  trip.  But 
when  I  shook  the  three  boys  all 
I  got  were  grunts  and  flounder- 
ings  around  in  the  bed  clothes. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the 
boys  so  much  as  came  to.  I  was 
irritated  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  sensed  it.  They  really 
scrambled  into  their  clothes,  ate 
their  breakfast  in  gulps,  and 
settled  in  the  ranch  wagon  pronto. 
Lewis  piloted  the  machine  at  a 


seventy-mile  clip  to  make  up  for 
the  over-sleeping  time. 

With  only  four  stops  (average 
one  hour  each)  and  a  racing 
speed  in  between,  we  reached  the 
Nipigon  area  before  supper  time. 
I  directed  them  to  a  district  which 
I  had  fished  before  and  there 
we  rented  an  isolated  cabin  ade- 
quately equipped  with  both  heat- 
ing and  cooking  stoves,  beds,  and 
dishes. 

The  young'uns  were  not  so  bad 
at  getting  a  meal  either.  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  food  they 
turned  out.  Wouldn't  let  me  help 
them  much.  Told  me  to  rest.  But 
afterwards  they  never  raised  a 
finger  to  tidy  up.  Left  the  table 
set  with  our  dirty  plates  and  our 
cups  with  cold  coffee  leavings.  I 
was  too  danged  weary  after  our 
hair-raising  ride  to  remonstrate  in 
any  way.  Let  nature  take  its 
course.  Dishes  have  to  be  done 
sooner  or  later.  Always  kinda 
nice,  though,  to  keep  things  tidy 
and  orderly. 

We  all  turned  in  early  that 
night.  I  chose  the  cot  out  in  the 
living-dining  room  and  let  the 
three  boys  have  the  one  big  bed- 
room where  there  was  a  double 
bed  and  a  single  cot. 

I  thought  the  young'uns  would 
have  been  tired  enough  to  have 
gone  right  to  sleep.  But,  no!  They 
had  to  continue  the  wrestling 
match  which  had  been  interrupted 
the  night  before.  Then  they  be- 
gan with  a  new  game  with  their 
boots.  Why  someone  was  not  per- 
manently injured  I'll  never  know. 
When  the  boots  slammed  against 
the  walls  of  the  cabin  the  whole 
building  shook.  Eventually  I 
yelled,  "Shut  up,  you  fools,  and 
go  to  sleep!" 


I  set  the  alarm  for  four  on  the 
dot.  Silly  thing  to  set  an  alarm 
anyway.  I  can  wake  up  any  time 
I  set  myself  to.  Have  done  it  for 
years.  But  I  was  so  danged  tired 
that  I  thought  I'd  better  take  no 
chances  since  I  was  responsible 
for  the  fishing  success  of  this 
party. 

Well,  I  opened  my  eyes  at 
fifteen  minutes  to  four.  I  reached 
over  and  shut  off  the  alarm  and 
then  got  up  and  dressed  in  the 
brisk  Canadian  air.  My  teeth 
chattered  a  little  until  I  pulled  on 
my  warm  sweaters. 

I  stepped  into  the  boys'  room 
and  called  them.  They  answered 
with  sleepy  grunts;  but  I  stood  my 
ground  determined  that  they 
would  get  up.  My  fishing  reputa- 
tion was  at  stake.  I  looked  around 
the  room  in  the  hazy  light  of 
the  early  morning.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  a  jumble  of  clothes  in 
my  life.  It  looked  as  though  each 
had  tried  to  aim  at  a  pile  with 
each  garment  taken  off.  Every- 
thing the  boys  wore — shoes,  socks, 
under  pants,  shirts  and  sweaters 
— were  in  a  scattered  pile  on  the 
floor.    Everything    except    Ardy's 


"For  heaven   sakes,  reel  him   in. 
You've   played   him   enough    dear.   . 
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jeans.  They  were  in  front  of  his 
cot  bed  pressed  together  like  a 
collapsed  accordion  with  the  bare 
floor  showing  between  the  leg 
holes. 

I  called  again  and  got  three 
tired  grunts,  but  soon  the  squirm- 
ing from  the  beds  made  me  as- 
sured that  the  young'uns  were 
getting  up.  They  were  pretty  good 
kids  after  all  and  might  make 
fishermen  if  they  stuck  with  it 
long  enough. 

While  I  was  getting  my  tackle 
together,  I  had  to  listen  to  the 
confusion  from  the  bedroom 
where  the  three  young'uns  were 
trying  to  dress.  No  one  could  find 
anything.  Then  there  was  a 
brotherly  wrestle  between  Ted 
and  Ardy  in  which  Ted  actually 
took  the  under  shirt  off  Ardy's 
back,  saying  that  it  was  his.  I  was 
ready  to  go  down  to  the  boats 
when  the  young'uns  came  out 
into  the  kitchen. 

"Oh,  we  gotta  eat,  Gramps," 
said  Lewis.  "Why,  I  couldn't  stand 
it  without  breakfast  inside  of  me." 

"Me  either,"  said  Ardy.  Even 
Ted  looked  hungry. 

"Well,  this  is  the  time  the  fish 
bite,"  I  warned.  "We  ought  to  go 
out  and  fish  about  three  hours 
and  then  come  in  and  eat." 

"You'd  carry  me  in  as  a  starved 
corpse,"  assured  Lewis  as  he 
dumped  out  last  night's  coffee 
grounds  and  filled  the  pot  with 
fresh  water.  "I'll  just  stir  up  some 
bacon  and  eggs  and  you  get  the 
fishing  tackle  ready,  Ted." 

Temporarily  I  had  forgotten 
about  their  fishing  tackle  or  al- 
most their  lack  of  it,  for  much 
they  had  brought  was  unfit  for 
any  kind  of  fishing.  I  worked  with 
Ted  while  the  bacon  sizzled  and 
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the  eggs  sputtered.  They  smelled 
danged  good  and  I  ate  my  share. 

By  five- thirty  we  were  fed;  and 
with  extensive  loans  from  my 
equipment,  we  were  ready  for 
the  lake. 

Our  fishing  luck  was  only  fair 
for  those  young'uns  wouldn't 
keep  at  it.  At  eight  they  were 
hungry;  by  noon  they  were  col- 
lapsed with  starvation. 

"If  only  the  fish  had  appetites 
like  you  guys  we'd  have  to  rent 
a  whaler  to  haul  in  our  catch," 
I  sputtered.  "Why,  when  we  go 
fishing  we  stay  out  all  day  if  the 
fish  bite.  Don't  have  a  thing  to 
eat.  And  never  notice  it  either — 
not  when  you've  got  fish  that  are 
asking  to  be  caught." 

We  went  out  on  the  lake  again 
after  dinner,  but  we  were  back 
in  camp  again  for  good  a  little 
after  four.  Starvation  was  gnaw- 
ing the  boys'  innards  out.  We  had 
early  supper  and  ate  the  fish 
which  we  had  caught.  It  was  kinda 
messy  getting  supper  for  there 
wasn't  a  clean  plate,  cup,  silver- 
ware piece,  or  cooking  utensil. 
Lewis  just  scraped  off  the  dishes 
he  needed  and  started  over  again. 

After  supper  the  boys  lay 
around  for  a  little  nap.  Poor 
young'uns,  all  tired  out  from  their 
first  day  of  fishing.  Oh,  they'd 
get  used  to  it  in  a  day  or  two. 
Kinda  wished  they  hadn't  folded 
up  so  completely  though.  I  al- 
ways liked  a  game  of  cards  after 
supper  on  a  fishing  trip.  Made 
the  camaraderie  of  a  trip  just  a 
little  more  solid. 

At  eight  o'clock  when  I  was 
just  getting  ready  to  get  into  my 
cot,  the  three  boys  "came  to." 

"Gramps,  we're  going  to  run 
into  Port  Alice  for  awhile.  Ought 


to  get  some  more  stuff  to  eat 
and  thought  we  might  look  in  on 
the  square  dance  which  they  hold 
up  there  most  every  night.  Well 
be  right  back."  All  this  from 
Lewis. 

"You  won't  be  nervous,  will 
you,  Gramps?"  asked  Ted. 

"Nervous?  No!"  I  sputtered 
back.  "But  look  here,  we're  get- 
ting up  earlier  tomorrow  so  you 
young'uns  will  have  time  to  eat 
and  we  can  get  out  there  to  some 
good  fishing  when  we  ought  to. 
You  ought  to  be  going  to  bed 
right  now  so's  you'll  be  able  to  get 
up  in  the  morning.  You  can't  get 
up  if  you  don't  go  to  bed." 

"Honest,  Gramps,  we  ought  to 
be  back  inside  of  two  hours," 
said  Lewis. 

"And  we'll  get  up,  regardless," 
promised  young  Ardy. 

The  three  young'uns  left  and 
I  knew  that  they  wouldn't  be 
back  until  after  midnight  if 
square  dances  were  now  what 
they  used  to  be.  I  crawled  into  my 
cot  just  a  little  miffed  at  the  at- 
titude of  the  three  of  them.  They 
liked  to  fish,  but  they  liked  so 
many  other  things  just  as  much. 
And  fishing  couldn't  be  com- 
promised.   When    a    man    fished, 


he  fished.  But  the  kids  hadn't 
learned  that  yet. 

I  got  up  at  three-thirty  the  next 
morning  and  started  raising  the 
young'uns.  I  knew  from  the  be- 
ginning that  it  was  hopeless.  I 
slapped  their  buttocks  some  ter- 
rific whacks.  I  pulled  off  their 
covers  and  left  them  to  freeze  in 
the  chill  ah*.  I  yelled  and  called? 
In  disgust  one  hour  later  I  went 
down  to  the  dock  and  started  the 
motor  of  one  of  the  boats.  I  fished 
alone   that  morning. 

About  noon  I  came  back  to 
the  landing.  I  had  my  limit  of 
walleyes.  The  boys  came  down  to 
pull  me  in.  They  were  still  yawn- 
ing and  stretching.  I  guess  they 
had  just  got  up.  They  were  friend- 
ly and  talkative  but  I  remained 
quiet  and  just  a  little  aloof  in  my 
conversation.  I  wanted  them  to 
catch  the  idea  that  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  their  kind  of  fishing. 
But  they  were  so  genuinely  lavish 
with  their  praise  about  my  catch 
that  I  couldn't  help  warming  up 
a  little. 

"You're  going  out  again  this 
afternoon,  aren't  you,  Gramps?" 
asked  Ted.  "I'd  sure  like  to  catch 
a  beauty  like  this  one."  He  held 
up   the    largest   walleye. 

"And  we've  thought  up  a 
scheme,"  said  Ardy,  "to  beat  Old 
Man  Starvation.  We've  got  a 
lunch  all  packed  to  take  out  this 
afternoon  with  us.  We  can  fish 
and  eat." 

"Humph!"  was  all  I  said. 

Oh,  we  went  out  that  after- 
noon. Nothing  could  have  kept 
me  away.  And  the  young'uns 
fished  hard.  I  almost  forgave  them 
their  spree  of  the  night  before. 
And  their  eating  while  they 
fished  didn't  interfere  very  much. 
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They  even  tempted  me  to  take 
a  rye  bread  sandwich  filled  with 
a  hunk  of  cheese. 

We  came  back  to  camp  late 
that  afternoon  in  high  spirits. 
Everyone  had  had  good  luck  and 
the  young'uns  were  not  too 
starved.  We  steaked  our  catch 
and  put  into  the  ice  chest  all  that 
we   did  not  fry  for  supper. 

It  was  late  when  we  finished 
supper — all  of  seven-thirty.  But 
even  before  we  were  through  eat- 
ing I  sensed  an  undercurrent  of 
activity  among  the  three  that  did 
not  portend  getting  ready  for 
bed.  Ted  gave  it  away. 

"Gramps,  would  you  care  if 
we  went  up  to  Port  Alice  again 
tonight?" 

"You  don't  need  groceries/'  I 
shouted. 

"I  know,  Gramps,  but  at  the 
square  dance  last  night  there  were 
a  couple  of  girls  and  Lewis  and 
I  promised  .   .   ." 

It  was  then  that  I  blew  up. 
Here  they  were  on  a  fishing  trip 
and  had  to  go  dancing.  I  can't 
remember  all  I  said  but  probably 
it  was  more  than  I  should.  It  is 
just  one  of  my  policies  that  I 
can't  understand  any  man  who 
can't  take  his  fishing  seriously. 

"Listen  here,  you  young'uns, 
if  you  go  to  that  dance  tonight 
I'm  going  home  tomorrow.  I'll 
walk  to  the  nearest  bus  line,  by- 
cracky,  or  take  a  boat  down  to 
Fort  William  and  catch  a  train. 
But  I'm  leaving.  You  asked  me  to 
come  up  here  to  fish  and  to  take 
you  fishing  and  all  you  want  to  do 
is  go  to  a  dance.  You  can  dance 
when  you  get  back  home.  But  up 
here  we  fish." 

The  three  boys  looked  at  me 
and  then  looked  at  each  other. 
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Then  they  went  into  a  huddle  in 
their  bedroom,  for  they  knew  I 
meant  what  I  had  said. 

I  sat  out  on  the  screened  porch 
and  smoked  my  pipe  in  short, 
nervous  puffs.  I  was  mad  at  the 
fishing  attitude  of  the  younger 
generation. 

Pretty  soon  I  heard  them  com- 
ing out  on  the  porch.  I  didn't 
even  look  up;  just  puffed  away  on 
my  pipe. 

Ted  began.  "Listen,  Gramps, 
we've  come  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  you.  We've  just 
about  got  to  go  to  the  dance; 
we  promised  a  couple  of  girls. 
Of  course  we  want  to  go,  too. 
But  you've  got  to  come  along 
with  us.  In  that  way  you  can  get 
us  home  early  and  tomorrow 
morning  when  we  all  get  up  early 
to  fish,  we'll  all  be  in  the  same 
boat — I  mean,  feel  the  same  way. 
How  about  it?" 

"No.  I'm  not  going  to  any  old 
dance.  I  came  up  here  to  fish!" 
I  drew  hard  on  the  pipe. 

Young  Ardy  stepped  forward. 
"Listen,  Gramps,  if  the  older  gen- 
eration can't  make  compromises 
what  hope  is  there  for  our  genera- 
tion?" 

I  had  to  chuckle  at  that.  And 
that  is  how  I  went  to  Port  Alice 
to  a  square  dance.  I  wore  my 
loudest  red  plaid  shirt  and  tucked 
my  jeans  into  my  woodsmen's 
boots.  I  even  pushed  my  hat  back 
in  a  jaunty  fashion  when  we  en- 
tered the  Square  Dance  Pavilion. 

At  ten-thirty  Ted  came  over  to 
me.   "Ready   to   leave,   Gramps?" 

"Nope.  I  can't  go  until  this  next 
set  is  over.  It's  lady's  choice  and 
I've  been  asked  by  that  young 
lady  over  there  in  the  blue  dress. 

We  came  into  our  cabin  at  one 


o'clock.  No  one  spoke  very  much. 
We  were  all  tired  and  sleepy. 

"Call  us  early,  Gramps.  Well  go 
fishing  with  you  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  promise  is  a  promise." 

Just  as  I  was  sliding  off  to 
sleep,  I  remembered  that  I  had 
not  pulled  the  button  on  the  alarm 
clock.  "Shucks!"  I  thought.  "I  can 
make  myself  get  up  anytime  I 
set  my  mind  to.  Til  wake  up  at 
three-thirty." 

But  my  sub-conscious  mind  did 
not  wake  me  up.  Another  noise 
in  the  cabin  did  that  for  me. 
There  was  muffled  whispering 
and  shuffling  feet.  I  opened  one 
eye  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
young'uns.  Then  I  took  a  squint 
at  the  clock — it  was  almost  eight. 
"By-Cracky!  I'd  overslept."  I  sat 
up  on  the  cot.  The  young'uns  saw 
me  and  came  in  excitedly. 

"Gramps,  we  sure  missed  you 


this  morning.  And  the  fish  were 
biting  on  everything.  Come  down 
to  the  dock  and  look  at  our 
catch." 

I  got  up  and  dressed  and  a  little 
sheepishly  went  out  to  view  their 
fish. 

If  only  they  had  ribbed  me 
about  oversleeping  or  had  joked 
about  mixing  dancing  and  fish- 
ing. But  they  didn't.  They  didn't 
say  anything — just  looked  at  me 
with  a  kind  of  condescension,  al- 
most pity,  I  thought.  I  was  a  man 
whose  fishing  policies  had  been 
thrown  to  the  winds. 

Silently  I  squatted  down  and 
admired  their  fish.  And  silently 
they  appraised  me. 

Then  I  stood  up  and  looked 
those  fellers  right  in  the  face  and 
said,  "Come  on,  you  young'uns. 
Come  up  to  the  house  and  eat 
breakfast.  Then  let's  go  fishing." 
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I  have  laid  aside  business,  and  gone  a-fishing. 


As  no  man  is  born  an  artist,  so  no  man  is  born  an  angler. 


Doubt  not  that  angling  will  prove  to  be  so  pleasant  that  it  will 
prove  to  be,  like  virtue,  a  reward  to  itself. 


You  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of  humility,  which 
has  a  calmness  of  spirit  and  a  world  of  other  blessings  at- 
tending upon  it. 


We  may  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries: 
"Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless 
God  never  did";  and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  never  did 
make   a  more  calm,  quiet,   innocent  recreation  than   angling. 

— Izaak  Walton, 
The  Compleat  Angler 
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The  Redbud  Schoolhouse 


"Howdy  folks"  is  a  well-known 
introduction  to  many  radio  lis- 
teners who  eagerly  await  their 
favorite  programs  from  Renfro 
Valley. 

A  few  years  ago,  Renfro  Valley, 
three  miles  north  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Kentucky,  was  just  a  cluster  of 
old-time  log  cabins,  some  with 
portholes  from  which  early 
settlers  from  the  Virginia  and 
Carolina  countries  defended 
themselves  against  Indians.  It  lay 
in  the  hill  country  on  the  edge  of 
the  Cumberland  National  Forest. 
Now  it  is  a  visiting  place  for  many 


i 
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people  not  only  from  surround- 
ing towns  and  cities  but  from 
other  states  as  well.  It  is  on  one 
of  the  main  roads  to  Florida  and 
tourists  on  the  way  to  the  Smoky 
Mountains  can  pass  that  way  too. 
The  man  who  made  this  a 
stopping  place  is  John  Lair,  who 
grew  up  in  those  wooded  hills. 
With  his  young  companions  he 
played  Daniel  Boone  and  went 
hunting  for  wild  turkey  and  pos- 
sums. With  those  same  compan- 
ions he  organized  orchestras,  the 
instruments  often  spirited  from 
their     places     near     the     hearth 
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where  pappies  had  put  them  with 
orders  that  young  hands  were  not 
to  touch  them. 

Young  John  Lair  grew  up,  went 
to  war,  and  came  back  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  preserve  the  cul- 
ture of  this  old-time  mountain 
retreat  near  the  crossroads.  He 
got  himself  a  job  on  radio  and 
had  to  be  satisfied  at  first  to  bring 
the  mountain  music  to  the  people 
through  city  studios.  He  couldn't 
rest  till  he  had  brought  radio  to 
the  settlement. 

About  twelve  years  ago  he 
managed  to  do  that,   assembling 


The  Renfro  Valley  Museum 


a  cast  from  the  Valley  and  nearby 
places  and  sending  the  program 
over  telephone  wires  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  it  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  its  listeners.  Very  soon 
afterwards  he  set  to  work  to  re- 
store this  eighteenth  century  land- 
mark. There  was  the  "Old  Polly 
Hiatt  Place,"  built  shortly  after 
the  Renfros  broke  a  wilderness 
trail  to  the  fertile  valley.  There 
was  the  old  Saltpeter  Cave  nearby 
where  the  settlers  made  gun- 
powder to  fight  off  Indians  and 
secure  food.  There  were  other 
homes  with  boards  whipsawed  by 


hand  and  fastened  with  pegs  and 
roofs  of  clapboard.  The  old  Red- 
bud  schoolhouse  still  stood,  bear- 
ing initials  of  each  generation  of 
Valley  folks.  There  was  the  water- 
powered  grist  mill  and  the  ceme- 
tery. All  these  were  restored.  He 
added  a  museum  with  logged 
walls,  pegged  floor  boarding,  and 
a  huge  stone  fireplace.  Here  he 
has  arranged  the  firearms,  the 
spinning  wheels,  the  iron  kettles, 
and  churns;  all  the  implements 
of  those  old  days  for  which  he 
has  scoured  the  country.  His  man- 
uscript room  contains  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  original  folk 
music  in  the  country.  It  attracts 
historians  and  writers  from  all 
over  the  world. 

It  is  the  folk  music  programs  in 
the  big  barn  that  attract  most  folks 
to  Renfro  Valley.  Though  the 
barn  is  large  enough  to  hold  a 
thousand  people,  it  maintains  a 
look  of  authenticity  with  its  rough 
interior,  ladders  presumably  lead- 
ing to  the  haymow,  and  similar 
touches.  It  is  generally  crowded 
to  the  door  when  the  entertain- 
ment begins.  John  Lair  acts  as 
host,  Granny  Harper,  86  years  old, 
does  an  act,  Slim  Miller  leads  his 
band,  the  Cook  Creek  girls  in 
plaid  ruffles  sing.  Plaid  shirts  and 
plain  trousers  are  standard  dress 
for  the  instrumentalists  who 
render  fast  square  dance  music 
with  banjoes,  guitars,  and  zithers, 
plus  harmonica  solos  and  jigs.  So 
popular  are  these  Saturday  night 
affairs  that  it  is  often  necessary 
to  give  three  and  four  programs 
before  folks  will  go  home. 

Five  days  a  week  a  fifteen- 
minute  country  store  program  is 
broadcast.  Mary  Randolph,  Ren- 
fro's  Sunbonnet  Girl,  is  soloist  on 
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this  program,  as  well  as  at  the 
Sunday  morning  gathering.  Both 
programs  feature  the  best  in 
authentic  mountain  music.  The 
country  store  atmosphere  is  em- 
phasized by  having  the  enter- 
tainers gathered  around  a  cracker 
barrel.  The  Sunday  morning 
gatherings  are  reminders  of  early 
meetings  when  preachers  were 
not  always  available  but  people 
could  still  get  together  to  sing, 
reminisce,  and  recite  poetry. 
John  Lair  does  just  that,  using 
old  gospel  hymns,  bits  of  wisdom, 
and  poetry  that  appeals  to  every- 
one. 

There  is  always  something  do- 
ing in  Renfro  Valley.  One  of 
Lair's  hobbies  is  fine  horses  and 
in  July  he  holds  a  horse  show. 
Thanksgiving  brings  the  turkey 
shooting  matches  with  pioneer 
rifles  in  evidence.  Christmas  fea- 
tures a  party  for  underprivileged 
children  from  poor  mountain 
homes  who  look  forward  to  this 
as  the  biggest  event  of  the  year. 

Renfro  Valley  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  Salzburg  of  Ken- 
tucky and  properly  deserves  the 
term.  Tourist  cabins  keep  pop- 
ping up  in  the  woods.  They  look 
as  if  they'd  grown  there  because 
they're  made  of  native  logs,  but 
inside  they  are  very  modern  to 
accommodate  the  visitors  that 
keep  coming  in  increasing  num- 
bers. They  can't  begin  to  accom- 
modate the  folks  that  come  in 
August  when  the  whole  country  is 
invited  to  an  all-day  sing.  Choirs, 
clubs,  and  other  organizations 
alternate  for  twenty-four  hours 
of  singing  the  folk  music  of  their 
native  habitat.  It's  picnic  weather 
then.  The  hills  echo  and  re-echo 
the  music  through  Renfro  Valley. 


Stiancay  Out  (food  'paitctne 
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"God  has  been  bountiful  in  his 
gifts  to  vis  here  in  America  and 
we  are  grateful  .  .  .  that  the  spirit 
of  God  has  moved  the  churches 
to  come  together  in  such  fashion 
that  there  could  be  opened  a 
channel  by  which  such  a  gift  as 
this  can  be  received  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  hungry  and  distressed 
of  the  overseas  world." 

The  "channel"  opened  by  the 
churches  working  together,  to 
which  Bishop  William  C.  Martin 
— president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  president  of  the 
Council  of  Bishops  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church — referred  in  these 
words  is  Church  World  Service, 
the  inter-denominational  agency 
of  thirty-five  major  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  churches  of 
America,  whose  symbol  has  been 
seen  by  servicemen  in  almost 
eveiy  quarter  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Its  program  is  closely  coordinated 
with  the  programs  carried  on  in 
other  countries  through  their  Na- 
tional Christian  Councils  and  also 
with  the  Inter-church  Aid  and 
Service  to  Refugees  Department 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The     "gift"     was      20,000,000 


pounds  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment surplus  powdered  milk  for 
free  distribution  in  scores  of  refu- 
gee and  hunger  areas  in  the  over- 
seas world.  The  occasion  was  the 
dedication  last  June  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  of  this  vast  food 
supply  designed  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  starvation  and  to  give  new 
hope  to  many  thousands  of  de- 
spairing— new  hope  built  upon 
another  evidence  that  Christian 
America  really  cared! 

As  this  is  written,  scarcely  six 
months  after  Bishop  Martin's 
words      were      spoken,      Church 


World  Service  has  transferred  the 
major  portion  of  this  great  supply 
of  foodstuffs  to  destinations 
throughout  the  world — very  large- 
ly through  funds  made  available 
by  individual  contribution  of 
American  churchgoers  since  that 
time. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  undertaking  can  be  gained 
from  realization  that  this  20,000,- 
000  pounds  of  powdered  milk, 
returned  to  liquid  form  by  the 
addition  of  water,  provides  a  sup- 
ply sufficient  to  give  two  glasses 
of  milk  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  service  that 
these  individual  Christians  have 
performed  by  their  voluntary  gifts 
can  be  gained  from  a  realization 
of  what  this  distribution  of  milk 
has  done  and  is  doing. 

In  West  Germany  it  has  fed 
thousands  of  refugees  from  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  In  Greece 
and  Japan  it  has  ministered  to  vic- 
tims of  earthquakes  and  flood  dis- 
asters. In  India  it  has  fought  off 
deficiency  diseases  in  famine 
areas.  In  Korea  it  has  supplied  or- 
phanages, hospitals,  refugee  feed- 
ing stations. 

It  has  aided  Arab  homeless  in 
the  Near  East,  where  nearly  a 
million  exist  in  almost  hopeless 
squalor  in  caves,  ragged  tents,  and 
other  makeshift  shelters.  It  has 
gone  into  Yugoslavia  and  Austria, 
into  Pakistan,  into  Italy,  Trieste, 
France,  into  Belgium  and  Hong 
Kong. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  "milk  of 
human  kindness,"  freely  given  in 
Christian  friendship. 

Great  as  was  this  task  it  was 
readily  accepted  by  our  people 
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and  was  but  a  single  accomplish- 
ment of  the  total  ministry  of  re- 
lief, rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction to  which  they  are  com- 
mitted by  their  Christian  faith. 

Elsewhere  in  his  Milwaukee  re- 
marks Bishop  Martin  said:  "If 
ever  we  could  look  upon  our 
brothers  in  foreign  lands,  find 
them  in  famine  or  suffering  from 
other  misfortunes  of  life,  and  fail 
to  have  aroused  in  us  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  pity,  then  some- 
thing terribly  destructive  would 
have  happened  to  our  nation  and 
to  ourselves  as  individual  Amer- 
icans. "So  long  as  there  is  one 
hungry  child,  and  we  have  in  our 
keeping  the  power  by  which  that 
hunger  might  be  satisfied,  then 
God  will  not  hold  us  guiltless  if 
we  withhold  the  source  of  sus- 
tenance." 

There  are  many  "hungers," 
there  are  many  "needs"  in  the 
overseas  areas  of  distress.  There 
are  many  "children"  and  they  are 
of  all  ages,  all  children  of  God, 
all  those  of  whom  the  Son  of  God 
spoke  when  he   said: 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me. 

In  Korea,  at  least  9,000,000  men, 
women,  and  children  from  North 
Korea  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
south.  Millions  live  in  improvised 
shacks  of  straw  and  mud,  dis- 
carded army  tents,  waste  wood 
and  iron.  They  have  no  farms  to 
till,  there  are  no  industries  in 
which  they  may  work.  At  least 
400,000  are  widows,  100,000  are 
orphans.  They  need  clothing, 
food,  shelter,  and  medicines — con- 
tinuing programs  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 


In  Japan  and  Greece,  cruelly 
torn  by  war's  destruction,  floods, 
and  earthquakes,  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  lost  homes  and 
means  of  livelihood.  In  India, 
where  hunger  has  ever  been  com- 
monplace, six  long  years  of 
drought  have  reduced  millions  to 
actual  starvation  conditions.  Po- 
litical realignments  have  uprooted 
hordes  of  others.  The  plight  of  all 
lays  a  heavy  demand  upon  the 
generosity  and  compassion  of  our 
churches. 

In  the  Near  East  no  basic  solu- 
tion for  the  desperate  Arab  ref- 
ugee situation  has  been  found  by 
the  great  governments,  while 
nearly  a  million  people  continue 
to  exist  on  meager  doles,  kept 
barely  alive,  with  clothing  in 
tatters  and  children  unschooled. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Trieste,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands still  live  in  dreary  refugee 
camps,  their  numbers  swelling 
daily  as  added  hundreds  escape 
from  Communist-controlled  zones. 

In  Hong  Kong  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  dire  distress,  refu- 
gees from  intolerable  conditions 
in  China — former  professors  who 
gladly  pull  carts  in  the  streets  if 
such  opportunity  to  earn  occurs, 
mothers  and  children  who  live  in 
bamboo  shelters,  sturdy  peasants 
with  no  land  to  farm,  all  in  des- 
perate competition  with  the  nor- 
mal populace  for  the  unskilled 
jobs  that  are  far  too  few  to  af- 
ford work  for  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  those  in  the  vastly  over- 
populated  territory,  last  sanctuary 
of  freedom  on  the  China  coast. 

What  is  being  done  for  all  of 
these?  What  can  be  done  for 
them?  What,  in  Christian  com- 
passion, must  we  try  to  do? 


We  must,  to  the  limit  of  our 
ability,  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter 
the  homeless,  the  hungry,  and  the 
naked. 

We  must  help  to  re-settle  those 
who  can  migrate  to  where  they 
can  be  helped  to  build  new  and 
useful  lives  in  new  homelands. 

We  must  care  for  the  orphans 
and  widows,  the  aged  and  ill  until 
the  day  that  their  own  countries 
can  provide  for  them. 

We  must  carry  on  programs  of 
rehabilitation  to  make  the  jobless 
and  homeless  self-supporting.  We 
must  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

We  must  build  hope  in  their 
hearts  by  nurturing  and  sustain- 
ing their  faith  in  the  brotherhood 
of  free  men. 

This  is  the  function  of  Church 
World  Service.  This  is  the  task 
with  which  it  is  charged  in  its 
agency  of  relief  by  the  millions  of 
Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
Americans  represented  in  its 
thirty-five  cooperating  denomina- 
tions    and     communions.     Food, 


"Merton,  when  you  finish  the  comics 
turn   to   the   Help   Wanted   ads!" 
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clothing  and  money  are  the  basic 
needs  in  canying  on  this  world- 
wide work  of  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction. 

For  1954,  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  churches'  programs 
are  5,000,000  pounds  of  clothing, 
bedding  and  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies, 15,000,000  pounds  of  food, 
47,000,000  vitamin  pills,  and  at 
least  $2,750,000  in  cash  for  pro- 
gram purposes  and  for  emergency 
action  when  catastrophes  over- 
whelm whole  areas. 

These  resources  come  from 
various  sources. 

Serviceable  clothing,  bedding, 
and  household  linens  are  collected 
in  many  communities  under  the 
direction  of  individual  churches 
or  councils  of  churches  and  are 
shipped  to  Church  World  Service 
clothing  centers  for  processing 
and  delivery  to  the  areas  of  need. 

In  rural  America  farmers  con- 
tribute bulk  foods  of  all  kinds — 
grain,  flour,  dried  beans,  lard, 
sugar,  etc.— through  the  Chris- 
tian Rural  Overseas  Program 
( CROP )  which  has  state-wide  or- 
ganizations in  most  of  the  large 
food-producing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Since  its  start  in  1947,  CROP 
has  spread  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican rural  scene  and  has  collected 
and  shipped  to  the  hungry  in 
thirtv-two  countries  abroad  more 
than  200,000,000  pounds  of  farm 
products.  In  addition  CROP  ship- 
ments in  1951  and  1952  included 
more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of 
government  surplus  commodities. 

In  the  last  four  years — 1950  to 
1953  inclusive — collection  and 
shipments  of  clothing  and  mis- 
cellaneous (excluding  food)  by 
CWS's  material  relief  program 
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have   totaled    17,209,467   pounds. 

Money  contributions  are  made 
through  the  churches,  denomina- 
tional agencies,  or  directly  to 
Church  World  Service  at  its  office 
at  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
3,  New  York.  These  funds  are 
used  to  process  and  ship  supplies 
received  in  kind,  to  implement  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation 
projects,  to  buy  and  ship  vitamins, 
to  replenish  reserve  funds  from 
which  to  draw  when  emergency 
action  is  vital. 

Largest  of  the  money  contribu- 
tion efforts  of  the  churches  to  sup- 
port the  programs  they  sponsor 
through  Church  World  Service  is 
the  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing 
united  appeal  in  which  the  in- 
dividual churches  of  nearly  a 
score  of  the  major  denominations 
take  overseas  relief  offerings 
simultaneously. 

This  year  the  One  Great  Hour 
of  Sharing — from  11  a.m.  to  12 
noon — will  be  observed  on  Sun- 
day, March  28,  with  special 
programs  and  services  in  thou- 
sands of  churches  and  Sabbath 
schools  across  America.  Now  in 
its  sixth  annual  endeavor,  One 
Great  Hour  of  Sharing  has 
brought  many  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  individual  and  coopera- 
tive relief  programs  of  the  denom- 
inations. 

From  all  sources  come  the 
"tools"  for  this  world-wide  effort. 
They  come  in  large  amounts  and 
they  come  in  small  amounts — 
cash,  clothing,  foods — all  imple- 
ments for  the  building  of  a  better 
world,  each  an  evidence  of  an 
individual  voluntary  enlistment 
in  the  cause  of  the  Master  of 
men  who  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered  unto   but   to   minister. 


*U*uted  'peMouaJUfr 
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Vkef  tyatlawi  aud  J.iw 

For  as  many  years  as  old  men's 
memories  can  recall,  the  swallows 
have  arrived  at  San  Juan  Capi- 
strano  on  March  19th  and  left  on 
October  23rd.  How  do  birds  who 
have  no  calendars  or  watches  and 
whose  brains  are  little  larger  than 
peas  manage  to  live  by  such  a 
careful  timetable?  Instinct,  you 
say?  Perhaps  they  live  this  way 
because  instinct  won't  let  them 
live  any  other  way. 

But  what  if  they  refused  to 
follow  instinct?  What  if  they  de- 
cided that  what  they  "feel"  is 
right  is  really  silly,  foolish,  and 
dull?  We  do  not  know  what  would 
happen  to  them,  but  surely  they  would  not  arrive  at  Capistrano. 

There  is  within  all  of  us  something  which  tells  us  right  from  wrong. 
The  naturalist  would  call  it  instinct;  the  humanist,  conscience;  the 
theist,  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  are  sensitive  to  it  and  make  a  habit  of 
following  it,  we  shall  find  it  growing  with  us  and  leading  us  surely 
along  the  plan  of  God  for  our  life. 

But  we  have  the  privilege  and  the  will  power  to  refuse  to  follow  this  I 
guide.  We  can  put  it  in  its  place  with  a  sturdy,  "No!"  until  the  day 
will  come  when  it  will  no  longer  speak  to  us  of  right  and  wrong. 
Some  folks  say  we  would  then  be  free.  Christ's  followers  know  that 
we  would  only  be  lost.  Having  lost  our  sense  of  direction  we  could 
only  wander  aimlessly  in  a  barren  and  bewildering  world.  We  cannot 
know  all  the  things  that  would  happen  to  us,  but  of  this  we  can  be 
sure:  We  would  never  reach  our  spiritual  home. 


Joe  % 
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I  THERE  are  various  ways  of  lis- 
1  ^tening  to  a  sermon.  Don't  be  a 
1  criticizing    listener.    Don't    listen 
with   the    English   teacher's    ear, 
1  alert  to  all  the  mistakes,  errors  of 
i  grammar,  awkward  gestures,  slips 
|  of    speech,    poor    illustrations,    a 
!  clumsy  tongue  or  errors  of  fact. 
;  Of  course,  if  you  are  a  very  good 
■J  friend  of  the  chaplain  and  if  he 
;  will  take  your  suggestions  kindly, 
:  then  he  will  be  grateful  when  you 
I  call  his  attention  to  such  things. 
•   But  don't  load  up  with  his  mis- 
takes and  unload  them  all  at  the 
dinner  table. 

Don't  be  a  heresy  hound.  The 
••  Pharisees  were;  they  attended  all 
Jesus'  preaching  services  faithfully 
but  they  were  there  only  to  catch 
him  "in  his  talk."  To  be  sure,  you 
should  be  on  your  guard  against 
folly  and  falsehood  from  the  pul- 
pit no  less  than  elsewhere.  But  to 
j  listen  for  heresy  is  to  listen  as  the 
|  Pharisees  did,  in  vain. 

Don't  be  a  sermon  fitter,  look- 
ing the  congregation  over  in  your 
mind  to  see  the  person  for  whom 
it  must  have  been  meant.  Maybe 
3  it  was  meant  for  you.  A  seller  of 


HOW  TO  LISTEN 


hats  may  say  when  a  new  ship- 
ment comes  in,  "That  would  look 
darling  on  Mrs.  X,"  but  a  listener 
to  sermons  has  no  business  trying 
to  match  them  with  different  peo- 
ple. If  the  sermon  does  not  fit  you, 
don't  try  to  fit  it  to  someone  else. 

Don't  be  a  sermon  taster,  a 
scoresheet  listener,  comparing  one 
sermon  with  another,  this  chap- 
lain with  that,  as  if  you  were  a 
judge  in  a  sermon  contest.  Don't 
listen  with  the  dilettante's  mind, 
savoring  chiefly  the  literary  flavor 
of  a  sermon,  rating  sermons  by 
their  color  and  polish. 

Remember  that  the  object  of  a 
sermon  is  not  to  sharpen  your 
critical  faculties  nor  even  your 
powers  of  literary  appreciation. 
The  aim  is  to  leave  you  a  better 
person,  or  at  least  on  the  road 
to  becoming  a  better  person. 
If  you  do  not  wish  this,  or 
insist  that  it  is  not  possible, 
then  of  course  no  sermon  is  likely 
to  do  you  any  good  at  all.  But  if 


Kenneth  J.  Foreman 


TO  A  SERMON 


you  do  sincerely  wish  to  be  a  bet- 
ter person,  that  is,  if  you  wish  to 
grow  in  the  grace  of  God  and  in 
the  knowledge  and  likeness  of 
Jesus,  then  the  sermon  can  help 
you  if  you  help  by  listening. 

Listen  with  a  mind  prepared  by 
prayer  and  expectation.  If  you 
have  already  been  through  a  ses- 
sion of  Bible  study,  if  you  have 
taken  your  part  in  the  worship 
and  the  prayers,  you  will  be  the 
more  ready  for  a  sermon.  Come 
with  your  mind  "at  leisure  from 
itself." 

Listen  with  a  sympathetic  mind. 
Realize  what  the  chaplain  is  try- 
ing to  do.  If  he  has  handicaps, 
don't  laugh  at  him.  Pray  for  him. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  sermon 
as  he  thinks  of  it;  this  may  be  the 
high  point  in  his  week's  life  and 
thought,  and  he  hopes  it  will  be 
yours. 

Listen  with  a  humble  mind. 
You  may  be  the  preacher's  supe- 
rior in  many  ways,  but  in  spiritual 


life,  in  insight  into  God's  will  for 
men,  he  may  well  be  your  supe- 
rior.  The  aim  of  his  sermon  is  not 
to  shout  at  you  from  a  lofty  pedes- 
tal,  but  to  speak  in  the  name  of  j 
God.  Recognize  your  human  need 
of  God,  your  need  of  his  forgive- 
ness and  his  power.  When  the 
searchlight  is  thrown  on  your  soul, 
don't  be  a  mirror  instantly  reflect- 
ing it  off  toward  someone  else's 
eye.  Let  the  light  search  your  own 
heart. 

Listen  with  an  open  mind. 
Don't  insist  that  the  chaplain  al- 
ways agree  with  you,  and  remem- 
ber too,  that  there  is  no  rule  in 
the  church  compelling  anyone  to 
agree  with  the  preacher.  Still,  it 
will  be  poor  preaching  which  does 
not  sometime  blast  the  floor  out 
from  under  your  notion  counter, 
crash  into  your  prejudices,  dare 
you  to  open  your  eyes.  Don't  stif- 
fen up  and  resist  new  ideas.  If  all 
a    sermon   did   were   to   pat   you 
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I  gently  on  your  prejudices,  it 
would  not  be  much  good  to  you. 
To  disturb  your  complacency  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  true 
sermon;  but  it  will  not  do  this  if 
you  slam  your  mind's  door  in  the 
preacher's  face. 

One  sure  way  of  insuring  that 
you  will  listen  to  a  sermon  is  to 
help  make  it.  If  you  are  a  faithful 
Bible  student  and  a  thoughtful 
Christian  you  will  often  suggest 
to  the  chaplain  ideas  or  problems 
which  you  would  like  to  hear  him 
deal  with  in  sermons.  Indeed  it 
is  by  contact  with  people  as  well 
as  with  the  Word  that  the  best 
sermons  are  born.  When  you  lis- 
ten to  one  of  your  seed-thoughts 


blossoming  into  a  sermon  you  will 
have  a  thrill  all  your  own. 

Above  all,  listen  with  prayer. 
Begin  the  week  before.  It  is  well 
to  pray  for  the  chaplain  at  eleven 
o'clock  Sabbath  morning;  but  he 
needs  your  prayers  just  as  much 
on  Monday  when  he  begins  his 
sermon  for  next  week.  Pray  dur- 
ing the  sermon,  too — for  him;  for 
all  who  hear;  for  yourself. 

No  sermon  does  quite  what  its 
preacher  hoped.  But  a  sermon 
conceived  in  prayer  and  hope, 
heard  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer, 
meeting  open,  sympathetic,  hum- 
ble, cooperative  minds  will,  as 
seed  sown  on  soil  watered  by  the 
Spirit,  spring  up  into  life  mani- 
fold. 


J       Used  by  permission  of  Outlook  Publishers,  1  North  Sixth  Street,  Richmond  19, 
"I  Virginia  ( one  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  available  at  that  address  at  $1.00  per  100). 
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And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books   in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

— William  Shakespeare, 
As  You  Like  It 


Nature  teaches  more  than  she  preaches.  There  are  no  sermons 

in  stones. 
It  is  easier  to  get  a  spark  out  of  a  stone  than  a  moral. 

— John  Burroughs, 
Time   and   Change 
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BIBLE     READING 

FOR 

EVERY   DAY 

OF    THE     MONTH 


BY 
JAMES    V.    CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  promotion  of 

Bible   Use, 

American    Bible 

Society 


THEME:  Three  Minutes  a  Day  Spent  Here   May   Change 

Your  World 

1.  The  Higher  Values  Matthew  6:28-34 

2.  Improvement  Is  Better  Than  Judgment  Matthew  7:1-5 

3.  Give  Out  and  You  Get  Back Matthew  10:37-42 

4.  You  Must  Lose  to  Win Matthew  16:23-28 

5.  A  Nation's  Solid  Strength  Matthew  22:15-22 

6.  The  Price  of  Being  a  Hypocrite Matthew  23:23-28 

7.  Winners  Are  Never  Quitters ..Matthew  24:4-14 

8.  What  Will  God  Say  to  You? Matthew  25:14-30 

9.  His  Presence  Is  Always  There  Matthew  28:16-20 

10.  Christ's  Definite  Plan  for  Life  Mark  8:31-38 

11.  They  Couldn't,  but  They  Did  Luke  5:1-11 

12.  A  Challenge  and  a  Prize  Luke  9:18-27 

13.  Steps  to  Insure  Success  Luke  14:25-35 

14.  God  Loves  Those  Who  Help  Him  Luke  17:1-10 

15.  Everybody  Appreciates  Patience  ...Luke  21:10-19 

16.  All  Prayers  Are  Answered Luke  21:29-36 

17.  Well  Worth  Working  For John  12:20-26 

18.  Don't  Write  Off  Any  Enemies  Acts  9:1-9 

19.  There  Is  Only  One  Solution  Romans  7:19-25 

20.  The  Way  to  Conquer  Evil ...Romans  12:16-21 

21.  Planting  for  Others  to  Grow ...I  Corinthians  3:1-9 

22.  Glorify  God  in  Your  Body ..I  Corinthians  6:12-20 

23.  As  We  Sow  Sparingly II  Corinthians  9:6-11 

24.  Speak  Up,  Out  and  Truthfully II  Corinthians  13:5-14 

25.  A  Far  More  Constructive  Way Ephesians  4:1-7 

26.  Comparisons  Can  Be  Dangerous .....Colossians  3:18-25 

27.  What  Is  True  Wealth? I  Timothy  6:17-21 

28.  Keep  On  Plugging  Away II  Timothy  4:1-8 

29.  Encouragement  Counts  a  Lot I  Peter  3:13-17 

30.  Intelligent  Loyalty --I  John  3:16-24 

31.  The  Passible  You  I   John   4:7-16 
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II 

I    CHRIST  CALLS  TO  DISCIPLESHIP 

J  Study  Outline  I;®*,  Ma^ck  7-f3  William  <7.  Sn^icmt 

A  New  Direction  for  Life: 

A  Study  of  James  and  John 

1.  To  discover,  in  the  discipleship  of  James  and  John,  those  principles 
|  of  Christian  living  which  apply  to  our  lives  today. 

2.  To  question  the  significance  of  direction  in  life. 

3.  To  discover  the  nature  and  the  means  of  a  call  to  Christian  service. 

I  Suggested  Scripture:  Matthew  4:18-22;  Mark  3:11;  Luke  5:10;  Acts 

12:1-3 


James  and  John  were  sons  of 

:  Zebedee,     a     rather     prosperous 

|  Galilean  fisherman.  Their  mother 

|  was  Salome  who  was  probably  a 

j  sister    of    Mary,    the    mother    of 

]  Jesus.  When  Jesus  called  them  to 

\  follow    him,    he    surnamed    them 

;  Bo-anerges,    which    means,    "sons 

|  of  thunder."  One  early  Christian 

;  writer    attributed    this    name    to 

j  their    fiery    eloquence,    but    it    is 

•  more  likely  that  it  refers  to  their 

1  tempestuous  nature.  They  wanted 

1  to  call  fire  down  from  heaven  to 

consume     a      Samaritan     village 

which      refused      hospitality      to 

;  Jesus.    They    also    requested    the 

places  of  honor  in  the  kingdom 

which    they    expected    Jesus    to 

start.     These    brothers,     together 

with  Peter,  were  members  of  an 

;  inner    circle    of    disciples.    They 

witnessed    the    raising    of   Jairus' 

daughter;    were    present    at    the 

transfiguration;    and    occupied    a 

I  special  place  when  Jesus  prayed 
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for  the  cup  to  pass  from  him  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

James  was  probably  older  than 
John,  since  he  is  mentioned  first 
in  each  account  in  which  they  are 
named  together.  The  personality 
of  James,  however,  is  not  clearly 
distinct  apart  from  that  of  John. 
Yet,  James  must  have  had  a 
greater  individual  distinctiveness 
than  that  which  is  indicated  in  the 
narratives,  because  he  was  the 
first  member  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  to  suffer  martyrdom.  His 
career  as  an  Apostle  was  cut  far 
shorter  than  that  of  John,  who, 
according  to  early  tradition  lived 
to  be  a  very  old  man. 

John  is  known  to  us  as  the  "be- 
loved disciple."  In  addition  to  the 
activities  already  described,  John 
is  mentioned  as  a  partner  of  Peter, 
once  in  the  Gospels  and  several 
times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Paul  also  mentions  John  in  Gala- 
tians  (2:6)  as  one  of  the  leaders 


in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Ac- 
cording to  early  tradition,  John 
is  associated  with  the  church  at 
Ephesus  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
longer  than  any  of  the  other 
Apostles. 

The  call  to  follow  Jesus  which 
set  James  and  John  on  the  path 
of  Christian  service  came  to  them 
while  they  were  helping  their 
father  mend  the  fishing  nets.  Their 
response  was  immediate;  "they 
left  the  boat  and  their  father,  and 
followed  him."  They  had  been 
fishermen.  Now  they  were  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus.  These  are  not 
contradictory  vocations.  However, 
Jesus  called  them  to  leave  their 
nets  in  order  to  follow  him  and 
they  did.  A  wonderful  new  life 
was  opened  to  them  despite  the 
sufferings  to  be  borne  and  the 
hardships  to  be  endured  as  a  price 
of  discipleship.  Yet,  they  were 
not  changed  immediately  into  ma- 
ture Christian  character.  They 
were  still  "sons  of  thunder"  ready 
to  call  down  fire  on  a  Samaritan 
village,  and  John  was  still  ready 
to  rebuke  one  for  casting  out  de- 
mons in  the  name  of  Jesus,  be- 
cause he  was  not  one  of  the 
Twelve.  They  still  did  not  know 
the  full  meaning  of  Christian 
service.  Even  late  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
they  were  capable  of  asking  for 
places  of  highest  honor  in  the 
Kingdom.  They  had  yet  to  learn 
that  the  ability  to  serve  one's 
fellow  man  is  the  real  measure  of 
greatness.  Despite  their  short- 
comings they  set  their  lives  in  a 
new  direction,  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship.  The  change  from 
selfishness  to  selflessness  was  not 
complete,  but  it  had  begun. 
Loyalty    to    Jesus    became    their 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  happens  to  a  person 
when  he  becomes  a  Christian? 

2.  How  does  Christ  effect  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  one's 
life? 

3.  How  does  one's  sense  of 
values  affect  the  kind  of  Chris- 
tian he  is? 

In   what   ways   does   Jesus 
a  person  to  Christian  serv- 


4. 
call 
ice? 

5. 
tian 

6. 


What  is  meant  by  a  Chris- 
vocation? 

How  many  applications 
can  you  make  from  the  lives  of 
James  and  John  to  the  problems 
of  present-day  discipleship? 


central  loyalty.   This  loyalty  car-  I 
ried  them  through  each  crisis  and 
enabled  God  to  use  them  in  the 
advancement  of  his  kingdom. 

A  new  loyalty!  A  new  direc- 
tion! All  of  this  happened  to 
James  and  John  when  they  left 
their  nets  and  followed  Jesus. 

What  did  this  change  mean  for 
them? 

First  of  all,  it  meant  the  aban- 
donment of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. This  is  not  always  the  re- 
sult of  discipleship,  but  the  pos- 
sibility is  always  present  because 
God  does  call  men  to  full-time 
Christian  service.  What  if  James 
and  John  had  been  left  to  work 
with  their  father?  Would  their 
lives  still  have  been  set  in  a  new 
direction?  Jesus  called  upon  all 
men  to  "repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Repentance 
means  a  change  in  direction  for 
life.  Discipleship  always  calls  the 
disciple  to  seek  "first  the  kingdom 
of    God    and    his    righteousness." 
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•  The  practical  person  usually 
•asks  the  question:  What  is  in  it 
'l  for  me?  James  and  John  did  not 
;  ask  this  question.  Yet,  the  ques- 
|  tion  will  be  asked:  Did  they  gain 
|  or  lose  by  their  decision  for  Chris- 
]'l  tian  discipleship? 
\      They  lost. 

They  lost  their  material  security 

by   abandoning  their  nets.   They 

i  lost  their  home  by  following  him 

j  who   had    "no   place    to    lay    his 

I  head."  They  lost  the  security  of 

|  their  place  in  society  to  become 

j  wandering    preachers    of    a    new 

j  Gospel.  James  lost  his  life  by  the 

]  sword  of  Herod.  John  died  in  a 

:j  land  far  from  the  shores   of  his 

|  beloved  Sea  of  Galilee. 

They  gained. 

They  gained  new  life  in  Christ 
I  with  all  that  this  means  for  the 
I  abundance  of  life  in  Christ  in  this 
;  world  and  the  next.  They  made 
I  their   lives    count   for   something 
]  worthwhile,  for  something  bigger 
•jthan  any  man.  If  one  has  stood 
;  in  battle  and  risked  his  life  for  the 
q  salvation  of  his  country,  he  will 
I  understand  what  it  means  to  dedi- 
cate his   life  to   a   cause   greater 
I  than  himself.  A  scientist  in  a  lab- 
|  oratory  patiently  searching  for  a 
i  clue  to  the  conquest  of  an  "in- 
■  curable"  disease  will  understand, 
j  Anyone   who   has   felt   the   thrill 
]  of  dedicating  his  life  to  a  cause 
•|  greater  than  himself  will  be  able 
|  to  understand  the  sense  of  gain 


which  a  Christian  has  when  he 
loses  his  life  in  order  to  find  it 
anew  in  Christ. 

How  does  Jesus  call  men  to- 
day? Can  anyone  expect  Jesus  to 
walk  up  to  him  and  say,  "Follow 
me?"  Jesus  calls  men  in  many 
ways,  but  there  is  one  place  where 
the  call  of  Jesus  can  always  be 
heard.  The  voice  of  the  needy  cry- 
ing for  help  is  always  the  voice 
of  Jesus.  Whoever  has  looked  into 
the  face  of  a  hungry  man  and  has 
felt  the  urge  to  feed  him  has 
heard  the  call  of  Jesus.  Whoever 
has  seen  a  face  distorted  by  pain 
and  has  felt  the  urge  to  heal  has 
heard  the  call  of  Jesus.  Whoever 
has  looked  on  the  face  of  a  man 
marked  by  the  lines  of  anxiety 
and  has  felt  the  need  to  speak 
peace  to  his  heart  has  heard  the 
call  of  Jesus.  Whoever  has  seen 
the  blight  of  sin,  and  has  longed 
to  say  to  the  sinner,  "God  can 
cleanse  you,"  has  heard  the  voice 
of  Jesus. 

The  ministry  is  a  wonderful 
profession  for  those  whose  hearts 
have  been  moved  by  the  compas- 
sion of  Christian  love.  Yet,  the 
ministry  is  not  the  only  Christian 
vocation.  Any  useful  vocation  can 
be  made  Christian  by  a  Christian. 
Any  person  becomes  a  disciple 
when  he  decides  to  let  God  use 
his  life  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose. 


I  consider  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  of  a  well-educated  man.  Contact  with 
the  finest  influences  which  have  ever  come  into  human  life 
can  be  obtained  only  in  this  way. 

— Robert  A.  Millikan 
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Ye  Shall  Be  My  Witnesses: 

A  Study  in  the  Lives  of  Peter  and  John 

AimA,  fart  VUiA  Puxyiam 

1.  To  see  how  God  can  use  me  as  a  Christian  witness. 

2.  To  see  how  God  uses  the  small  and  the  great  to  accomplish  his 
purpose. 

3.  To  ask  the  question,  What  if  I  fail  to  bear  Christian  witness? 

Suggested  Scripture:  John  1:19-51;  Matthew  16:13-28;  John  18:1-27; 

John  21:15-25 


The  apostle  Peter  was  one  of 
the  great  stalwarts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  church.  He 
is  mentioned  more  frequently  than 
any  other  disciple  in  the  Gospel 
narratives.  He  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  critical 
period  following  the  Ascension. 
He  won  the  first  large  number  of 
converts  when  he  preached  to  the 
multitudes  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. He  was  the  first  one  of  the 
Apostles  to  preach  to  and  baptize 
a  gentile.  He  was  influential  in 
securing  the  sanction  of  the  moth- 
er church  in  Jerusalem  for  the 
gentile  mission  begun  by  the 
church  at  Antioch.  According  to 
reliable  Christian  tradition,  he  is 
associated  prominently  with  the 
church  in  Rome.  His  preaching  is 
said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Mark.  It  is  also 
said  of  him  that  he  was  crucified 
during  the  persecution  of  Nero 
following  the  burning  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  same  tradition, 
it  is  said  that  he  was  crucified 
head  down  at  his  own  request, 
because  he  did  not  feel  worthy 


to  be  crucified  in  the  same  man-  | 
ner  as  Jesus,  his  Lord. 

From  the  New  Testament  ac-  j 
counts  and  early  Christian  history,  j 
one  receives  the  impression  that  j 
Peter  was  an  impetuous  but  de-  j 
voted  disciple  of  Jesus;  that  he  j 
was  a  man  of  amazing  vitality;  j 
and  that  he  was  a  leader  of  un-  j 
usual  ability. 

Who  was  he?  He  was  born  j 
Simon  the  son  of  Jonas.  He  was  a  j 
fisherman  and  plied  his  trade  on  j 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  did  James  j 
and  John.  Capernaum  was  his 
home. 

How  did  he  get  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian? The  story  of  his  conversion 
takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  his  wilderness 
ministry  in  the  Jordan  valley  in 
Judea.  Andrew,  the  brother  of 
Simon,  was  a  disciple  of  John 
when  Jesus  came  with  others  from 
Galilee  to  be  baptized  by  John  in 
the  Jordan.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  John. 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  out  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  the  Lamb  of  God. 
Andrew  believed  his  witness  and 


followed  Jesus.  Then  he  found  his 
brother,  Simon,  and  "brought  him 
to  Jesus."  Jesus  saw  in  this  stal- 
wart fisherman  the  apostle  that  he 
came  to  be,  and  named  him  Peter, 
which  means  "Rock." 

Not  much  is  said  about  Andrew 
in  the  New  Testament.  He  never 
captured  the  imagination  of  the 
early  Church  Fathers.  Yet,  An- 
drew is  the  man  who  bore  con- 
vincing witness  of  Jesus  to  his 
brother  Simon. 

The  story  of  Andrew  is  the  story 
of  the  Christian  advance.  In  East 
Texas  there  used  to  be  an  itinerate 
preacher  who  never  held  an  im- 
portant pastorate  in  his  life.   He 
did  not  number  the  converts  that 
he  had  won  by  the  thousands  nor 
even  by  the  hundreds.  Yet,  he  was 
faithful  to  his  trust  and  fulfilled 
the  functions  of  his  ministiy  to  the 
best    of   his    ability.    One   person 
whom  he  won  to  Christ  became  a 
very  effective  missionary.  His  eyes 
used   to  shine  when  he   said,   "I 
have  never  done  anything  great 
for  my  Lord,  but  I  won  one  who 
has  done  much."  He  had  the  grace 
of  humility.  Faithfulness  of  little 
people  often  makes  possible  the 
I  accomplishments  of  great  people. 
This   true   story  can  be   multi- 
|  plied  thousands  of  times  over.  In 
j  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  mis- 
|  sionary  expansion  in  Christian  his- 
|  tory  not  a  single  name  stands  out. 
|  It  has  been  well  called  the  age  of 
I  anonymous    Christians.    A    lot   of 
j  little  people  did  a  lot  of  big  jobs 
1  in  the  Kingdom. 
|      Every  Christian  has  the  obliga- 
|  tion    of  bearing   faithful   witness 
I  to  what  God  has  done  for  him. 
I  Many  people  are  hesitant  about 
|  talking   to   others   about   a   thing 
I  that  concerns  them  as  intimately 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  many  ways  can  a  lay- 
man bear  Christian  witness? 

2.  Why    is    Christian    evange- 
lism not  a  job  for  ministers  only? 

3.  Is  it  necessary  to  bear  wit- 
ness by  word  and  deed? 


as  does  their  Christian  experience. 
Sometimes  they  are  afraid  that 
others  will  accuse  them  of  pride, 
or  of  self-righteousness,  or  even 
of  hypocrisy.  They  forget  that  the 
essence  of  Christian  witness  is  not 
a  testimony  of  what  one  has  done 
for  himself,  but  of  what  God  has 
done  for  him  through  Christ. 
There  is  never  pride  in  Christian 
witnessing.  There  is  always  hu- 
mility. 

Anyone  can  be  a  witness  who 
has  yielded  himself  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Savior.  Eloquence  is 
not  required  for  effectual  testi- 
mony. A  simple,  sincere,  and  di- 
rect statement  of  what  God  wants 
to  do  for  all  men  through  Christ, 
supported  by  a  conscientious  ef- 
fort to  put  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
into  practice,  can  be  used  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  salvation  of 
men.  This  statement  does  not 
have  to  be  made  in  church,  or  in 
a  public  meeting,  but  can  be  made 
to  a  friend.  Minister  and  layman 
alike  need  to  practice  this  kind 
of  evangelism. 

All  Christian  witnessing  is  not 
done  by  word  of  mouth.  The  lives 
of  Christian  people  following 
their  everyday  pursuits  must  re- 
flect the  righteousness,  the  com- 
passion, and  the  love  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  lives  today  in  the  hearts  of 
his  followers.  If  he  does  not  live 
there,  he  does  not  live  anywhere 


in  the  world.  Someone  has  written 
these  lines: 

Jesus  shut  within  a  book 
Is  not  worth  a  passing  look. 
Jesus  within  the  hearts  of  men 
Shows  his  tenderness  again. 

Witnessing  needs  to  be  done 
by  word  and  by  deed,  and  all 
Christians  can  bear  both  kinds  of 
witness.  Everyone  rejoices  in  the 
work  of  men  who  speak  of  Christ 
to  the  multitudes  and  who  can 
win  large  numbers  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  There  is  a  need  for 
these  men.  They  are  our  great 
preachers.  But  the  real  Christian 


advance  is  not  made  by  these 
great  spokesmen  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Add  the  numbers  of  the 
converts  that  they  win  together 
and  the  sum  pales  into  insignifi- 
cance besides  the  great  number 
who  profess  the  Christian  faith 
each  year.  The  real  Christian  ad- 
vance is  described  in  the  Sunday 
school  song,  "Win  Them  One  by 
One." 

So  you  bring  the  one  next  to  you, 
And  I'll  bring  the  one  next  to  me. 

This  is  the  Andrew  way  to  win 
the  world  for  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
the  way  of  little  people,  and  most 
important  of  all,  it  is  God's  way. 


Prayer  at  Eventide 


I  bring  Thee  now,  O  God,  the  parcel  of  a  completed  day. 
For  I  have  wrapped  it  in  my  thoughts,  tied  it  with  my  acts, 
and  stored  it  in  the  purposes  for  which  I  live. 

As  the  evening  falls  and  while  I  seek  Thy  face  in  prayer, 
grant  unto  me  the  joy  of  good  friends,  the  curative  power 
of  new  interests,  the  peace  of  the  quiet  heart. 

Bestow  upon  me,  Eternal  Spirit,  light  as  darkness  comes.  .  .  . 

Light,  not  of  the  sun  but  of  the  soul,  not  for  the  eye  but  for 
the  mind; 

Light  by  which  to  judge  the  errors  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
day's  work; 

Light  for  the  path  that  the  soul  must  find  in  the  tangled 
ways  of  the  coming  days; 

And  grant  Thou  again  the  healing  touch  of  sleep. 

— Chaplain  Norris  T.  Morton 
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William  *7.  9wcfiam 


Loyalties  in  Life: 

A  Study  in  the  Lives  of  Matthew  and  Judas 

1.  To  discover  the  functions  of  loyalty  in  our  lives. 

2.  To  show  the  danger  of  the  love  of  money  as  a  basic  loyalty. 

3.  To  show  that  Jesus  Christ  has  the  right  to  claim  the  supreme 
loyalty  of  one's  life. 

Suggested   Scripture:  John   12:1-8;   John    13:21-30;    Matt.   26:47-56; 
Matt.  27:3-10;  Acts  1:15-20;  Matt.  9:9-13 


Matthew  was  a  publican.  The 
word  "publican"  usually  referred 
to  one  who  represented  the  Roman 
|  government  in  the  collection  of 
|  taxes.  A  set  sum  of  money  was 
|  required  by  the  Roman  govern- 
|  ment  from  a  district  and  the  pub- 
|  lican  usually  collected  all  that  he 
j  could,  met  the  Roman  tax  require- 
I  ment,  and  kept  the  remainder  for 
I  himself.  Publicans  were  despised 
I  both  because  they  were  usually 
j  extortioners  and  because  they 
I  represented  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 
I  It  has  been  suggested  that  Mat- 
jj  thew  collected  toll  from  caravans 
|  on  the  road  between  Damascus 
I  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  for 
j  Herod  the  tetrach.  Herod  was  an 
I  underling  of  Rome.  Regardless  of 
I  what  kind  of  a  person  Matthew 
j  was,  he  was  probably  classed  by 
|  his  countrymen  among  the  de- 
j  spised.  A  person  had  to  love 
|  money  more  than  the  regard  of 
I  his  countrymen  in  order  to  be  a 
1  publican.  This  fact  is  a  clue  to  the 
1  character  of  Matthew. 
|  He  was  sitting  at  the  seat  of 
|  custom  when  Jesus  called  him  to 
I  follow.  Like  Simon,  Andrew, 
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James,  and  John  he  left  the  means 
of  his  livelihood  and  followed 
Jesus.  There  is  never  any  indica- 
tion that  he  regretted  his  decision. 
From  every  indication,  Matthew's 
new-found  loyalty  took  the  place 
of  his  love  of  money  in  the  center 
of  his  affection  and  this  change  of 
affection  transformed  his  life.  He 
became  a  new  creature  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Judas  Iscariot  was  a  Judean 
and  the  only  non-Galilean  among 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  Just  how  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Jesus 
is  not  known.  He  probably  showed 
some  aptitude  in  the  care  of 
money  because  he  was  the  treas- 
urer of  the  group.  He  also  prob- 
ably had  a  practical  mind  about 
money  affairs  because  he  pro- 
tested the  annointment  of  Jesus 
with  a  costly  ointment  by  Mary. 
However,  these  things  would  not 
indicate  that  Judas  loved  money 
enough  to  betray  his  Lord.  His  in- 
famous act  speaks  for  itself. 

What  happened  to  the  man 
that  caused  him  to  betray  his 
friend  and  leader  for  a  sum  of 
money?  Throughout  the  centuries 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  one  discover  what 
the  basic  loyalty  of  his  life  is? 

2.  Does  Jesus  Christ  have  the 
right  to  claim  the  supreme  loy- 
alty of  your  life? 

3.  How  would  a  daily  prayer 
of  confession  of  sin  help  one  to 
keep  his  loyalty  to  Christ  strong 
enough  to  withstand  temptation 
to  betray  Christ? 

4.  What  are  the  alternatives 
to  loyalty  to  Christ? 

5.  Is  it  possible  to  live  without 
a  basic  loyalty  to  something  or 
someone? 

there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  about  this  deed.  One 
has  suggested  that  Judas  was  dis- 
illusioned because  Jesus  had  not 
fulfilled  his  expectation  of  mes- 
siahship  by  overthrowing  Roman 
rule.  Another  has  suggested  that 
Judas  was  trying  to  force  the  hand 
of  Jesus  by  creating  a  situation  in 
which  he  would  have  to  declare 
his  messiahship  publicly.  Other 
suggestions  have  been  made. 
None  of  them  ring  true.  The 
naked  truth  is  that  Judas  let  his 
love  of  money  get  the  upper  hand 
on  him  and  that  he  betrayed  Jesus 
in  order  to  get  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  Afterward,  he  was  con- 
science-stricken because  of  what 
he  had  done.  He  tried  to  undo  his 
evil  deed,  but  he  could  not.  He 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  fling 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  to 
beg  forgiveness  for  his  sin.  He 
took  the  only  other  course  left  to 
him  and  went  out  and  hanged 
himself. 

This  is  a  sordid  story  with  a 
tragic  ending.  Somehow  Judas 
was  never  completely  willing  to 


put  his  loyalty  to  Jesus  first  in  his 
life,  and  his  sin  brought  forth 
death.  Matthew  and  Judas  were 
troubled  by  the  same  besetting 
sin:  the  love  of  money.  Both  of 
them  came  face  to  face  with  Jesus 
and  Jesus  called  them  to  follow 
him.  Jesus  was  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  both  of  them.  He 
could  lift  them  out  of  themselves 
to  a  new  and  a  higher  loyalty. 
They  both  heard  the  challenge  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  "Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness."  Matthew  j 
served  Jesus  to  the  end,  and  Judas  j 
betrayed  him. 

What  difference  does  loyalty  i 
make?  Today  is  a  time  of  conflict- 1 
ing  loyalties.  One  couple  has  paid  ! 
with  their  lives  for  their  disloyalty  j 
to  their  country.  People  often  say,  \ 
"It  does  not  matter  what  you  be-  ] 
lieve  so  long  as  you  believe  some-  \ 
thing."  This  leads  us  to  consider! 
some  very  serious  questions. 

What  is  the  most  basic  loyalty  j 
of  your  life?  This  is  not  an  easy  j 
question  to  answer.  Judas  would  j 
probably  never  have  admitted  to  j 
himself  that  he  placed  a  higher  j 
value  on  thirty  pieces  of  silver  j 
than  on  his  relationship  with  \ 
Jesus.  Yet,  this  was  the  truth! 
about  him.  Some  people  say  that  j 
every  man  has  his  price.  This  | 
simply  is  not  true,  but  it  is  true  \ 
of  some  people.  How  can  one  I 
know  whether  it  is  true  of  him-  j 
self?  j 

If  you  are  faced  with  the  choice  j 
of  buying  a  luxury  for  yourself  or  j 
giving  the  money  to  a  hungry  | 
child  and  you  spend  the  money  \ 
on  yourself,  what  does  your  action  j 
tell  you  about  yourself?  If  you  j 
never  have  any  money  to  give  to  | 
charity,  to  the  church,  or  to  one  I 
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:  of  the  many  medical  foundations, 

what  does  this  selfishness  of  yours 

|  tell  you  about  yourself?  Love  of 

j  money  is  not  the  only  challenge  to 
the    necessary    loyalties    of    one's 

:]  life.  Love  of  home  and  family  is 
|  one  of  the  necessary  loyalties  of 

\  our  lives.  If  you  are  willing  to  ex- 
|  change  a  few  minutes  of  pleasure 

j  for  your  faithfulness  to  your  ideal 
|  of  home   and  family,  what  does 

\  this  tell  you  about  yourself?  An 
|  honest  searching  of  your  heart  in 
I  the  light  of  your  actions  will  lead 
|  you  often  to  the  foot  of  the  cross, 


there  to  seek  forgiveness  for  your 
sin. 

Jesus  Christ  claims  the  right  to 
the  supreme  loyalty  of  his  fol- 
lowers. All  other  loyalties,  no  mat- 
ter how  necessary,  are  lesser  loy- 
alties. When  one  of  these  lesser 
loyalties  is  raised  to  first  place  in 
our  life,  we  have  betrayed  Jesus. 
Many  people  have  placed  a  very 
small  price  on  their  loyalty  to 
Jesus.  In  the  day  of  judgment,  will 
Judas  stand  before  you  and  say, 
"I  sold  Jesus  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  but  you  have  sold  him  for 
less?" 


A  £ecsiet  Vo*  (ledi&cau&>i 


There  can  be  no  more  important  task,  in  our  troubled  time, 
than  the  rediscovery  of  the  secret  of  power  among  the  early 
Christians.  How  could  a  handful  of  men  and  women,  with 
no  worldly  advantages  on  their  side,  win  against  the  intellec- 
tual power  of  Greece  and  the  political  power  of  Rome?  For- 
tunately we  know  the  answer.  They  won  because  every 
member  was  a  missionary.  They  had  many  different  secular 
occupations,  but  that  was  no  barrier.  Instead  it  was  a  help.  It 
meant  that  various  avenues  of  common  life  could  be  pene- 
trated by  the  power  of  the  Living  Christ  as  represented  in 
the  daily  lives  of  committed  men.  We  know  now  that  the 
slave  told  his  master,  that  the  woman  told  the  merchant,  that 
the  merchant  told  the  customer.  Each  Christian  had  a  double 
vocation.  One  was  the  vocation  of  daily  toil,  but  the  other 
was  the  vocation  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian  cause.  If  this 
can  become  the  rule  again,  the  Christian  movement  can  win 
against  the  paganism  of  our  time  as  it  won,  long  ago,  against 
the  paganism  of  the  ancient  world.  Our  task  is  to  repeat  the 
miracle ! 

— Elton   Trueblood 
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Study,  Qutlme  jfOsi  Masick  2$  ta  Ap^U  3  William  *7.  !)ucyi(zm 

Faith  and  Action: 

A  Study  in  the  Lives  of  Thomas  and  Simon  the  Zealot 

1.  To  seek  the  means  of  relating  faith  to  action. 

2.  To  understand  the  function  of  doubt  in  a  growing  faith. 

3.  To  understand  the  function  of  faith  in  living  victoriously. 

Suggested  Scripture:  John  11:1-16;  John  14:1-7;  John  20:19-29; 
John  21:1-14;  Luke  6:12-16;  Acts  1:12-14 


"Doubting  Thomas"  is  a  famil- 
iar epithet.  The  apostle  Thomas 
earned  this  epithet  when  he 
doubted  the  testimony  of  his  fel- 
low disciples  that  Jesus  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead.  He  refused 
to  believe  unless  he  could  see  and 
touch  the  wounds  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. However,  we  know  more 
about  Thomas  than  his  disposition 
to  doubt. 

On  one  occasion  Thomas 
showed  courage.  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  withdrawn  to  a  place  of 
safety  across  the  Jordan  River. 
Here  news  came  that  Lazarus  was 
sick.  Jesus  expressed  his  purpose 
to  go  "waken  him  out  of  his  sleep/' 
The  other  disciples  expressed  re- 
luctance to  accompany  him  be- 
cause of  the  danger.  Thomas  said, 
"Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die 
with  him." 

When  Jesus  was  talking  to  his 
disciples  before  his  crucifixion, 
Thomas  was  slow  to  understand 
the  assurance  with  which  Jesus 
sought  to  comfort  them.  His  ques- 
tion concerning  the  way  to  the 
place  which  Jesus  promised  to 
prepare  for  them  called  forth 
these     illuminating     words     from 


Jesus,  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life." 

When  Thomas  saw  Jesus  after 
the  resurrection  he  exclaimed,  "My 
Lord  and  my  God!"  These  words 
are  a  worthy  confession  of  faith. 

Another  disciple  of  Jesus  was 
known  as  Simon  the  Cananaean 
or  the  Zealot.  The  word  "Cana- 
naean" in  this  instance  does  not 
refer  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
comes  from  a  late  Hebrew  word 
meaning  "jealous."  The  group 
known  to  us  as  Cananaeans  or 
Zealots  was  founded  by  Judas  of 
Gamala  in  6  or  7  a.d.  The  sect 
bitterly  resented  the  domination 
of  Rome  and  was  willing  to  resort 
to  the  sword  to  hasten  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Messianic  Hope.  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieved in  waiting  for  God's  time 
when  the  God-sent  messiah  would 
accomplish  God's  purpose. 

Whether  Simon  remained  a 
member  of  the  Zealots  after  be- 
coming a  disciple  of  Jesus  is  not 
known.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
Zealots,  but  placed  his  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  God-sent  messiah. 
The   name   Zealot   clung   to   him  j 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  doubt  strengthen 
faith? 

2.  What  is  the  flaw  in  the 
doubt  of  Thomas? 

3.  How  does  impatience  with 
waiting  on  God's  initiative  lead 
to  destructive  action? 

4.  How  can  one  find  a  safe 
guide  for  Christian  action? 

because  of  his  earlier  membership 
in  the  sect. 

A  study  of  Thomas  and  Simon 
raises  some  interesting  questions. 
In  Thomas,  we  have  a  man  of 
doubt  and  faith.  In  Simon,  as  a 
Zealot,  we  have  a  man  whose  im- 
patient   faith    demanded    action. 

What  is  the  relation  of  doubt  to 
faith?  Doubt  can  perform  a  useful 
function  in  a  growing  faith.  In 
the  first  place,  doubt  leads  to  fur- 
ther inquiry.  Doubt  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  present  statement  of  truth 
as  representing  all  the  facts.  New 
facts  may  show  old  propositions, 
accepted  as  truth,  to  be  in  error. 
This  can  be  illustrated  in  the  field 
of  science.  In  ancient  times  men 
generally  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  earth  is  flat  and  that 
it  is  the  center  of  the  universe. 
Kepler,  Copernicus,  and  Galileo 
doubted  the  proposition  and  final- 
ly amassed  enough  facts  to  prove 
that  the  earth  moves  in  an  orb 
around  the  sun. 

Martin  Luther  had  doubts 
about  the  ecclesiastical  system 
into  which  he  was  born.  His 
doubts  led  him  to  the  rediscovery 
of  the  central  importance  of  an 
old  religious  truth,  "the  just  shall 
live  by  faith." 

Doubt  does  serve  a  useful  func- 
tion in  a  growing  faith  so  long  as 
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it  leads  to  further  search  for  truth. 
This  kind  of  doubt  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  destructive  doubt 
which  calls  all  things  into  question 
without  a  real  love  of  truth.  The 
price  of  honest  doubt  is  always  a 
search  for  a  deeper  understand- 
ing. 

In  the  second  place,  doubt  can 
lead  one  to  a  firmer  basis  of  faith. 
Credulity  is  all  too  often  asso- 
ciated with  faith  in  our  modern 
age.  Christian  faith  does  not  seek 
to  exclude  any  fact  from  consid- 
eration and  becomes  only  acci- 
dentally the  property  of  the  naive. 
Thomas  doubted,  but  his  confes- 
sion of  faith  became  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

There  was  a  flaw  in  his  doubt, 
however,  for  only  physical  proof 
could  satisfy  him.  Reality  has  its 
mystic  and  unseen  nature.  Jesus 
said  to  Thomas,  "Blessed  be  those 
who  believe  though  they  have 
never  seen  me." 

The  Zealot  raises  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  faith  to  action. 
There  are  two  extremes  to  be 
avoided.  On  one  hand,  there  is 
the  faith  that  denies  the  need  of 
human  initiative.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  impatient  faith 
that  despairs  of  the  divine  initia- 
tive. The  wise  faith  will  seek  an 
understanding  of  the  ways  of  God 
through  the  Scripture,  and 
through  a  sensitivity  to  the  initia- 
tive of  God  achieved  by  prayer 
and  reliance  upon  the  leadership 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Josephus,  the 
historian,  thought  that  the  Zealots 
caused  the  disastrous  rebellion 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.  The  spirit 
of  the  Zealot  often  leads  to  fool- 
hardy endeavor. 

The     New    Testament     under- 


standing  of  the  relation  of  faith  to 
action  is  found  in  the  Pauline 
phrase,  "We  are  workers  together 
with  God." 

When  Simon  the  Zealot  became 
a  disciple  of  Jesus,  he  accepted 
the  way  of  faith  that  knows  how 
to  wait  on  God  and  to  act  with 
God. 

Christian  faith  solidly  based  on 
the  Scriptures  and  nurtured  by 
Christian  fellowship  is  a  sure 
foundation  on  which  to  build 
one's  life.  The  way  of  faith  is  not 


the  easy  way.  It  does  not  offer  a 
refuge  of  retreat  for  one  who  is 
afraid  to  face  the  issues  of  life.  It 
provides  the  weapons  of  courage 
and  understanding  by  which  one 
can  overcome  temptations  and  en- 
dure to  the  end. 

The  church  provides  the  ave- 
nues of  Christian  action.  By  seek- 
ing to  serve  in  the  church  or  in 
one  of  the  agencies  of  the  church, 
one  can  find  the  middle  ground 
between  waiting  on  the  Lord  and 
being  about  the  Father's  business. 


Distance 

Frank  Johnson  Pippin 


Brief  is  the  glow 
Of  the  fire; 
Brief  is  the  heat 
Of    desire. 

Brief  is  the  song 
From  the  start; 
Brief  is  the  urge 
In   the   heart. 

Brief    is    the    sound 
Of  the  name; 
Brief  are  the  noise 
And  the  fame. 


Long  is  the  dream 
From    afar; 
Long  is  the  way 
To  the  star. 

Long  is   the  climb 
To  the  goal ; 
Long  is  the  prayer 
In  the  soul. 

Long  is  the  word 

Of   the  friend; 

Long  is  the  God 

At  the  end. 

— The     Christian     Evangelist 
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Before  marriage  a  man  takes  a 
woman  places;  after  marriage  he 
goes  places  with  her. 


Two  girls  were,  as  usual,  dis- 
cussing men.  Stated  one,  "Men 
are  all  alike."  The  other  gal,  from 
the  deep  South,  replied,  "Men  are 
all  Ah  like,  too." 


Blonde:  "I  want  to  see  the  man 
who  was  hurt  in  the  auto  acci- 
dent  last   night." 

Nurse:  "Are  you  the  girl  who  was 
with  him?" 

Blonde:  "Yes,  and  I  thought  it 
only  right  to  come  over  and  give 
him  the  kiss  he  was  trying  for." 


A  careful  driver  approached  the 
railroad  crossing.  He  stopped, 
looked,  and  listened.  All  he  heard 
was  the  car  behind  him  crashing 
into  his  gas  tank. 


A  sailor  and  a  girl  were  riding 
on  horseback  out  in  the  country. 
As  they  stopped  for  a  rest  the  twTo 
horses  rubbed  necks  affectionate- 

"Ah,  me,"  said  the  sailor,  "that's 
what  I'd  like  to  do." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  the  girl,  "it's 
your  horse." 


St.  Peter:  "And  here  is  your  gold- 
en harp." 

Newly  arrived  American:  "How 
much  is  the  down  payment?" 
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A  panic-impelled  rabbit  was 
leaping  through  the  woods  near 
Washington,  D.C.,  when  a  fox 
stopped  him.  "Why  are  you  run- 
ning?" asked  Brother  Reynard. 

"Senator  McCarthy  is  after  me!" 
panted  agitated  Peter. 

"Nonsense,"  opined  Reynard, 
"he's  just  after  kangaroos,  and 
you're  no  kangaroo." 

"I  know  it,"  whimpered  the  ter- 
rified rabbit,  "but  I  can't  prove  it." 

— Church  Management 


^JUe  SwoU/MaaI  a+id  tke  MiMiost 

£veA.y  yeaA  an  MaAck  /9  tke  ^amed  duta-HauiA  a^  £an 
jjuan  Qa^pUt/io  n&  in  QaJAjjOAnia  a/iilu^e  at  tke  beautiful  old 
midAkm  uxU&ie  tkey  nebuild  tkeUi  d^mmei  kamed  in  rfd  old 
c&imcei.  Vke  utile  ^eltawL  an  tke  yiont  couesi  iA>  a  viea/i  iel- 
cdiu&  aj.  tkede  ke^atded  biAdU. 

Vkene  one  many  gabled  about  tke  6wcUIwamL.  Because 
MoacA  /9  i&  St.  D&4&pA'<L  2)ay  in  the  Roman  Catholic  QkuAok, 
many  dto^-tetie^i  <Lay  tke  tiAMzilxuAM,  come  hack  ed^ecialLy  jjOA 
tke  j^eadt  day.  StnxzMoely,  tkouan  the  bindU  can/iy  no  caten- 
da/iA,  they  aloaay^  avuue  on  tlud,  day— even  in  Jleap,  yea^--and 
they  leave  aaain  jjosi  tke  uuntm  an  October  23. 

Vke  picuiA&  an  the  back  covm  U  a^  tke  old  bell  in  tke 
miteJan  txuae/i  in  San  fluxzn  QofuAt^ano.  ^ke  midAJxm  w&A, 
jfOnnded  by  Spa^tiandU  in  Z776  and  dedtn&yed  by  an  eattk- 
auaJze  in  f$/2.  9t  kad,  nowL  been  p&ntly  ledioAed.  you  mudt 
dee  it  udteu  yon  one  nea/i  San  jbieaa. 
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